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PORTENT 


In starlit peace, soft comes the night 
With winged step, in fairy flight. 
No sound is heard, creation sleeps, 
Save here, this oak, that vigil keeps. 


This mighty oak, the forest king, 

In every bough is quivering. 

From root and trunk the tremors start, 
What is it, King, that frights thy heart? 


“Men have come to me today 
And marked me for their fated prey. 
I tremble and with bated breath 
Await the axe that brings me death 
Tomorrow.” 
* 
In moonlight’s sheen the earth is still; 
Peace is brooding o’er the hill. 
And all on Mount of Olives sleeps, 
Save here, this Man, that vigil keeps. 








This lonely Man, (’tis heaven’s King!) 
In every limb is quivering. 

From every pore the blood-drops start. 
What is it, King, that frights thy heart? 


“Men have marked me out today 

And hunt me for their fated prey! 

I tremble, and with bated breath 

Await the cross that brings me death 
Tomorrow.” 





—M. J. Huber, CSs.R. 

















FATHER TIM CASEY 


A LESSON IN PATIENCE — AND 
CATHOLIC ACTION 





C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


BEDIENT to the directions of his bishop, Father Timothy Casey 
O had talked at all the Masses on the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 

Now, lingering over the last cup of coffee at his midday meal which, 
on Sundays, had to serve as both breakfast and luncheon, he recalled 
the clear, clean-cut statements he had made from the pulpit. 

“My dear brethren: we count over twenty million Catholics in this 
country today. We possess the truth that makes men free. Our fellow 
citizens are groping for the truth, grasping frantically at a thousand 
false theories which ape the truth but which lead to slavery. We are not 
aiding them as we could and should. We are recreant to our sacred 
trust. We are not influencing the moral, intellectual, social, religious 
life of our country proportionately to our numbers. The reason is lack 
of unity. The National Catholic Welfare Council— known as the 
N. C. W. C. — aims to bring about this unity. 

“During the war the bishops of the United States united to work 
for the welfare of our Catholic soldiers; they called their organization 
the National Catholic War Council. After the war they continued the 
organization, working for the welfare of Church and Country, and 
changed its name to National Catholic Welfare Conference. Pope Pius 
XI said: ‘this organization is not only useful, but necessary . . . we 
praise all who in any way cooperate in this great work.’ , 

“The N. C. W. C. has departments or bureaus for various activ- 
ities — for the promotion of Catholic education — for reporting national 
and international news — for studying proposed legislation, especially 
in its bearing upon religion and morality — for social welfare — for 
economic improvement —- for fostering peace and justice in industrial 
relations — and the like. 

“Each department has a bishop as chairman. The entire organiza- 
tion has ati administrative board consisting of ten archbishops and 
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bishops aided by seven assistant bishops. No official action is taken by 
any department without the authorization of its episcopal chairman. 
No official action is taken in the name of the whole organization without 
the approval of the administrative board. 

“Annually in the general meeting of the bishops, detailed reports are 
submitted by the administrative bishops and authorization secured for 
the work of the coming year. 

“The N. C. W. C. sponsors the National Council of Catholic Men 
(N. C. C. M.) and the National Council of Catholic Women (N. C. C. 
W.), which maintain at N. C. W. C. headquarters in Washington repre- 
sentations in the interests of the Catholic laity. These two ‘councils’ 
function through 3,500 affiliated societies — national, state, diocesan, 
district, local, and parish; also through units of the councils in many of 
the dioceses. 

“Affiliation with the N. C. W. C. enables the affiliated societies to 
know the mind of the hierarchy which must ever be the common guide 
of all. Through such affiliation, therefore, it is easy for any Catholic 
organization in the United States to know whether its common effort 
is in harmony with the mind of the bishops before publicity is given. 

“Any organization that fails to observe this procedure runs the risk 
of having its announced program disavowed, to the chagrin of the 
society, to the embarrassment of the bishops, and to the detriment of 
the Church. Questions of the gravest import have faced the Church in 
this country, and will continue to face it. The bishops, therefore, hold a 
yearly conference, to safeguard the interests of the Church, and expect 
that all Catholic organizations work together in union with them and 
under their guidance. By the appointment of the administrative board, ° 
the bishops of the National Catholic Welfare Conference have supplied 
the means whereby each and every organization can assure itself of the 
Catholic position on any matter of national import. Far from diminish- 
ing Catholic lay activity, or discouraging lay initiative, this cooperation 
of lay organizations with the N. C. W. C. is designed to guide such 
activity and make it effective in common action. 

“It is not the policy of the N. C. W. C. to create new organizations. 
It helps, unifies, federates organizations already existing and then leaves 
each to its own field. 

“The official organ of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
is Catholic Action, a monthly periodical published in Washington.” 
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Clear, clean-cut statements admitting of absolutely no misunder- 
standing. So thought Father Casey. I lay no claim to eloquence, he 
told himself modestly, but I think I express an idea in such a way that 
the hearers grasp it. And that is what we enter the pulpit for. Then 
recalling that vanity is a petty vice, he hastened to profess that any 
ability he might have, was not his, but a gift from God. Having thus 
admitted the Lord into partnership, he proceeded with a tranquil con- 
science to finish his coffee, until interrupted by a summons from. Molly, 
the housekeeper. 

“You are wanted in the parlor, yer Reverence.” Ah! the first fruits 
of my sermon, thought Father Casey. 

And so it proved. His caller was William Clovin, the prize “jiner” 
of St. Mary’s Parish. 

“T’ve come to jine that — that — C. Double-oo. Double-oo. C. that 
you preached such an illyquint sermon about at the tin o’clock this , 
morning, yer Reverence,” he announced. 

“You mean the N. C. W. C.?” 

“Yes, yer Reverence, that’s what I said. And I wants to jine it.” 


“As I explained this morning, the N. C. W. C. or its subsidiary for 
Catholic men, the N. C. C. M. is not a new society which we are seek- 
ing to introduce. It is a unifying force to federate, to weld together all 
existing Catholic societies. It is a clearing house where the existing 
societies exchange ideas, information, data and thus work more har- 
moniously, more intelligently, more efficiently for the Church and Coun- 
try. Hence you see, William, you cannot simply ‘join’ it. You can how- 
ever work for it by striving to have the societies, to which you already 
belong, affiliate with it. I think you have already joined all the societies 
ever introduced into St. Mary’s Parish— except the Ladies’ Aid. 
Haven’t you, William?” 

“T did not miss a wan of them.” 

“Then there is your task — all cut out for you. Have these societies 
line up under the banner of the N. C. W. C.” 

Whereupon, all his enthusiasm dissipated, William Clovin took his 
leave. He was quickly succeeded by the local crusader for the Knights 
of Columbus. 

“Far be it from me, Father Tim, to breathe a word of criticism of 
our Right Reverend Bishop (‘or of our beloved Pastor’ — implied 
though not expressed),” protested the Crusader. “But why, I ask you 
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as man to man, why this duplicating of activities? We already have a 
National Catholic Organization, the greatest religious and social move- 
ment of modern times, the Knights of Columbus. Then why bring in 
this new society to cover the same ground?” 

“T stressed that very point in the pulpit this morning,” the priest 
wearily explained. “The National Catholic Welfare Council does not 
enter the lists as a rival of the Knights of Columbus or any other 
society. It comes as an ally, not a rival. It comes to serve, not to com- 
pete. Since the Knights have hitherto done so much good, even though 
working alone, what immense good will they not achieve when they 
avail themselves of the information, backing, guidance, and encourage- 
ment of the N. C. W. C.?” 

The next visitor was the treasurer of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians. He had heard—or rather, he had been present during the 
morning’s announcement. His difficulty, it seemed, differed from the 
others. That at least was some relief. The harrowed pastor had now 
reached the point where he was thankful for small blessings. 

“For the luvva Mike, Father Tim, is it drive us mad with the 
alphabet you would be doing? "Twas bad enough entirely when the 
government buried us under an avalanche of N.R.A.’s and C.C.C.’s 
and A.A.A.’s and T.V.A.’s and — and what not. And now on top of it 
all come the bishops, their N. M. M. C. and their W. M. N. G. and — 
and — ” 

“What! You — of all men — finding fault with alphabetical organ- 
izations! Why, man alive, I thought you were proud of your own 
society! Don’t you know that imitation is the highest kind of flattery?” 

“I — I—don’t seem to get your point, Father Tim.” 

“You don’t! Think for a moment. What else are all those alpha- 
batical organizations doing but imitating the time-honored example of 
the A. O. H.?” 

Puzzled, the treasurer scratched his hairless head. Suddenly a great 
light dawned. “ ’Sfact! By gorry, ’sfact!” he exclaimed, “the A. O. H. 
is a string of letters too.” However he was quick to add: “But don’t 
you see, Father Tim, it is different. When I say A. O. H., nobody 
thinks of the letters; they think only of the glorious organization the 
letters represent.” 

“So say they all,” was the priest’s dry rejoinder. 

“What I really came to talk to you about, Father Tim, was this.” 
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The treasurer drew his chair a little nearer and adopted his most con- 
fidential tone. “Of course — we all understand — you would be having 
to make a bit of an announcement about that — now — about that C. 
W. K. N. I dunno what it is all about; much less do I see what good 
can come of introducing another society into St. Mary’s, where we have 
so many already. (Father Casey smothered a groan.) But the Bishop 
wanted it should be done. So of course you would be doing it. But — 
what I wanted to say was this.” He drew his chair a little nearer still. 
“Today was a most inopportune time for making the announcement. 
Saturday next is payday in the mills. The boys all got behind in their 
A. O. H. dues during the depression. Many of them were planning to 
settle on Saturday. But now, if they are called upon for this new 
society as well as for the old one, they’ll say too much is too much — 
and end by paying nothing at ail.” 

“You misunderstood my announcement this morning. I made it clear 
— I tried to make it clear,” he corrected humbly, “that the National 
Catholic Welfare Council is not a new society and does not call for 
dues.” 

“Ah, I beg your pardon, Father Tim — my mistake. I’m thinking 
this will be a very useful organization. I wish you success with it. You 
are a busy man, Father Tim, and I’ll not be taking up your time.” 

The treasurer of the A. O. H. made way for the president of the 
Holy Name Society. 

“This morning I was — you won’t mind my saying it, Father Tim— 
this morning I was disappointed. I was expecting you to boost our 
membership drive, and didn’t you spend the whole time talking some 
kind of a new society they’ve started up there in Washington! I was 
thinking to myself — and I heard the same remark from the other Holy 
Name men — that talk this morning is going to keep us from getting 
all the new members we had been counting on.” 

“Listen, Peter,” said the priest. “It seems to me we have been hav- 
ing membership drives for the Holy Name Society ever since I first set 
foot in St. Mary’s Parish. After each drive we have a big group for 
the solemn reception. Most of them attend one or two meetings, turn 
out with the Society a few times for the monthly Communion, and then 
fade away gradually until finally we are back where we were — until 
the next membership drive. Isn’t that the fact?” 

Peter shifted uneasily in his chair. “We do not always hold all of 
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them as we might,” he conceded. “Maybe—maybe we do not do 
enough to make the meetings interesting — ” 

“Come, Peter, out with it! You mean J do not do enough to make 
the meetings interesting. You are right. Neither do you do enough to 
help me. We both need guidance, encouragement, inspiration. The N. 
C. W. C. will give us just that. That is its purpose — to strengthen, co- 
ordinate, unify, guide, and enthuse existing Catholic societies. Let us, 
as the Bishop desires, affiliate our Holy Name Society with the N. C. 
W. C. That will galvanize it into new life. The actual members will 
take a real interest in it. Their enthusiasm will become contagious. 
Then we shall not be obliged to drive in new members. They will come 
of their own accord, knocking at the door and begging for admission. 
Members who enter of their own volition we shall be able to keep, and 
they will be worth keeping.” 

Father Casey’s next encounter was with the Ladies’ Aid. Mrs. 
Blank, their delegate, was not an office holder — that is, not for the 
time being. She was, however, a member of the “machine,” the little 
select group that always did hold the offices and pass them on from one 
to another. Maybe because the other members shunned the burden of 
responsibility: maybe not. Who can penetrate these mysteries! 


“It is discouraging, Father,” she said, “really discouraging when the 
pastor overlooks an old-established and tried society [Father Casey 
thought the pastor was tried — by the society. But he didn’t dare say 
so] and devotes all his energy to the promotion of a new organization 
like the N. C. C. W., which, you may be sure, will never take the per- 
sonal interest in the parish, never make the sacrifices for the parish, 
for which the Ladies’ Aid have always been noted.” 


“But, Mrs. Blank, you surely remember [the hypocrite! He knew 
she did not even hear, much less remember] that I said this morning 
that the N. C. C. W., together with the N. C. C. M., functions through 
some 3,500 affiliated societies — national, state, diocesan, district, local, 
and parish. And, I would add, it considers the parish society as the real 
unit in this nation-wide movement of Catholic Action. By affiliating 
with the N. C. W. C. — or with the N. C. C. W., which means the same 
thing —a parish organization, like St. Mary’s Aid Society, will in- 
tensify its interest and usefulness in its own parish, and, at the same 


time, contribute its share towards the success of diocesan and national 
undertakings.” 
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_ While the priest was giving this explanation, Mrs. Blank was think- 
ing up her next grievance. 

“And then,” she said, “to urge us to subscribe for another Catholic 

- magazine, Catholic Action! Why, Father, every lady in our organiza- 

tion will assure you that she has already been saddled with subscriptions 

for a half-dozen Catholic magazines which she never has time to read 

or even —” 

“But not one of these ladies,” he replied maliciously, “has eve: 
assured me that she had not time to read column after column of crimes 
and scandals and fashions and sports in the daily newspaper. Just think 
what a wholesome practice it would be to forego such morbid and 
frivolous reading and instead devote her little odds and ends of time 
to good Catholic magazines. Her mind would be filled with worth- 
while thoughts, her imagination would be fired by the example of 
heroes of Christ, her faith and charity would be strengthened, and her 
spiritual life intensified. And as for that particular publication, Cath- 
olic Action, the official organ of the N. C. W. C., it gives precisely the 
information, the guidance, the inspiration needed to save many a parish 
organization from succumbing to dry rot.” 

“Of course if your Reverence really wishes it, I am quite ready to 
join the N. C. C. W.” she assured him brightly. “And I am confident 
all the other ladies are too.” 

“Dear Lord, give me patience,” Father Casey prayed after she was 
gone. And then he added another prayer: “And please teach me how 


to express my ideas in such clear, clean-cut language that the hearers 
will grasp them.” 





IDEAL 


Little matters it to me 
If to you I seem to be 
A slave to my ideal. 


Coward too, I may appear 
If at times I seem to fear 
To swerve from my ideal. 


Slave and Coward I will be 
Both are titles dear to me — 
For Christ is my Ideal! 


—H.S.S. 
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JIMIN 





We bring you, again, a breath of old Ireland — its quaint expressions, 
its heroic sanctity, and its light fancies and words. You will love Jimin. 





W. T. Cullen, C.Ss.R 


HE NEIGHBORS had it that Jimin was a changeling, which 

was not at all the case, for a changeling, you might know, was a 
sickly child the fairies would leave and they stealing away the healthy 
one for themselves; but the fairies were the “good people,” being but 
angels out of a place after the trouble in heaven and the fairy people 
taking neither one side nor the other, so having a good heart with an 
angelic nature on top they were never at such mischief in the world, 
the like of which was a deal of false calumny against them, and worse. 

However, a few of the idle ones were strong for it that Jimin was 
a changeling, putting it on the “good people” for no better a reason 
than that the father of him was smith at Graigue and a great brawn of 
a man with it, and Jimin the thin, delicate lad and him counting eleven 
summers come Shrovetide the year. 

He would be in the morning sun each day to the fore of the smithy 
cabin, and past noon the smith had him within in the wheely chair they 
brought out of the great city a matter of four or five years since. 

He never ran to play with the other children for the reason that he 
never ran at all, nor did he stand nor walk, and crippled he was entirely 
so that the legs of him had no power nor strength in them. The word 
on us now did a man or child be lame so was bacach, but for the like of 
Jimin we had no word and he came to be known as the “changeling,” 
which name went the round among the lot of us for the time at least. 


E THAT as it may, he was a queer little laddie with great, bright 

B eyes, and quiet with never a power of talk out of him, but a 

deal of reading, and did the priest come the way, or mayhap the school- 

master, he could be well spoken with the both of them and that the like 
of any man twice his age and more. 

The Sunday, with the smith down to Mass at Teaglish, Jimin was 

there right enough watching from his corner of the chapel, and for the 
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Communion he would be at the rail with the rest, and that in his chair, 
and after Mass across the country they went, the father of Jimin, and 
Jimin himself, and the ass and cart, chair and all, off to visit the holy 
well, or the rath that stood in the plain, or sit among the ruins of the 
ancient Clares’ cells at Gallerus left so these hundreds of years gone 
and the nuns flying from the hands of Cromwell. 


There they took their tea and a basket of something ‘substantial,’ 
as the smith put it, with white bread and butter and lashings of cold 
meat (for the smith was a powerful man at the same) and a bit of 
jam to top it off, sure. 

Ah, the fine Sundays and the grand excursions they had, and times 
there would be fishing in it with the smith stringing the hook and 
Jimin perched to the crumbling wall amidst the ivy, dangling away 
in the lough and laughing with the joy of being alive and there so. 


He had no mother; the Kingdom of God to her soul, she had died 
and he but a little gashur of a year or less, and the smith was father 
and mother to him, and, would the work permit, companion and play- 
mate as well. During the week-days the lad looked on to the Sundays, 
and the neighbors might have said that he lived from Sunday week to 
Sunday week, but the neighbors never knew the half at all, no, nor the 
third nor the quarter. : 

Fond he was of the study and pious at the prayers, and of Tuesdays 
the father had him down at Aloysius’ meetings, and captain he was 
entirely and promoter and what not, with the League badge and ribbons 
and the great sodality banner in the house. 


T FELL out that the missionary Fathers were come down to 

Graigue for an alms, and the one of them a powerful speaker he 
was both in the tongue for folk thereabout and in the English for a 
few strangers, and himself talking the way he had seen Africa in his 
time with tales of the hard lot there, sure, and the people listening 
when he told of missioners and nuns and they living on nothing alto- 
gether to win poor souls. The name he put on it was a great word — 
the spirit of sacrifice — and he said we all had need of it, which same 
I doubt not. “And,” said he, “let ye live lives of sacrifice, and let ye 
put sacrifice behind your praying and what else ye do, and let ye not 
forget that the like of the missioners in the field afar with prayer and 
work and sacrifice we can sweep the world for Christ.” 
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A great talk it was, sure, and Jimin taking it in from his share 
of the chapel, and a great thing it seemed to him, too, and the thought 
coming down on him could he have part in work the like of that, for 
though he could give neither alms nor aid there was plently of time on 
him for all the prayers and sacrifice he would have a mind to. 

For times there were when the terrible longing was on him to be 
with the other lads at their playing, and times he could scarcely bear the 
thought of a life spent so at the cabin, and times again it was the lone- 
liness coming over him and he, poor lad, with never a brother nor sister, 
and the father of him busy in the forge the livelong day. 

True, the neighbors thereabouts came and went day in and day out, 
and himself at the watching, but it was not entirely what a boy of eleven 
would want and he seeing the other laddies running and jumping in 
their games. And once when Kieran O’Byrne went out from us going 
on for the priesthood at Cool, Jimin took the hand of him quiet and 
swallowed hard for the man he was. 

So he thought a deal of the talk and the way was bothering him 
could he make use to help with his trouble and his lonliness, and out of 
it all he took a resolve, little though he thought it, and with what he 
had to give he gave. 

It was his share of the world, the offering: the weakness that times 
came over him, and the helplessness, and the long, dreary days, and the 
eagerness he had on him and the others at their play, and the sadness 
that came down with the thought of the long years ahead so, — and 
the Sundays did it rain or was bad and there was no excursion the day 
at all, ah me! what those weary Sundays would mean. 

But never a falter in it for Jimin, and never a plaint of him from 
that day out till the night he died, and the wonder he came to be for the 
Graigue people and more, what with the patience he had and the pray- 
ing and the cheer and the comfort that was on him altogether. 


F A DAY the priest came to visit and themselves talking this and 
O that, His Reverence telling Jimin tales of times gone the way 
Holy Patrick had come a captive out of Banavem Tiberiae and the 
life he did lead on the slopes of Slemish. The tale of a hard fate it 
was, the lad stolen away and sold afar, pining alone on the hills of 
Antrim and himself thinking on the court of his father, feeling the 
Lord had poured over him the fury of anger. But in the strange heathen 
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country, sure, Patrick came to God and out of his trouble he had a 
knowledge of Him as you’d know a person and yourselves walking 
and talking the living day. 

And the story there was of the blind nun, Dara, walking with 
Blessed Bride in the evening cool and the two of them speaking of 
God’s love till night had fallen and waned and the sun shone over the 
Wicklow mountains. And Bridget, and she looking on the waking 
morn, raised a prayer to Heaven could her companion see the like as 
well; but the nun with no more than a glance above asked again for 
the gift of blindness, for with the sight of the eyes, said she to the 
abbess, she had no more the bright vision of God in her soul. 

The like of such tales were Jimin’s delight and he had a share by 
heart, and would you know a know of the saints of old and their great 
holy lives, Jimin was the lad could tell the story and he with the fire 
in it and the faith of him entirely. 

Then there were others come down to sit with him and the tale of 
them different to be sure, the Widow Clearty and herself among us 
grieving for the son in foreign parts; and the Sheridans’ young father 
bad with coughing and not able for the work; and the Comerford 
boy, strong times for the drink but he with the good heart the like you’d 
not find in the country. All these stopped with the lad in his loneliness and 
all went out from him the better so and a lighter road ahead mayhap. 


When the pilgrims were going up to Croagh the year and the one 
of them talking to the father of Jimin to send the lad, the boy would 
have none of it, for he had prayed, never the doubt, to keep to his 
suffering and he would weaken the faith of none the more he felt the 
prayer of him was heard. 

When there came the fall of the leaf a bit sad it was for he was 
badly taken and could no more go down to Teaglish chapel; the nuns 
would come in from the convent of Thursdays making ready the house 
for the priest, and Jimin had Holy Communion brought him, and after 
that he sat without in his quiet or did the winter come on he stayed to 
the bed. 


N THE rise of the new year came the change; the smith had up the 

doctor but it did no good and, sure, the evening before with the 
nuns come to pray with him there was himself already anointed and 
waiting. 
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They had it he would last on till Lady Day but he went at Candlemas 
the year and in the still of the night as the swallows go out from the 
land and across the waters till the new spring. 

It was not over sad at the end, as you might say, nor was there 
wailing and keening though the cabin was filled and the smithy, and 
the people kneeling out about the house as on Station Sunday when 
Mass was had there and the doors were thrown open. The priest knelt 
at the bedside with the folk answering, and so they were when the Lord 
came down and the soul of Jimin rose to its judging. 

They waked him forty hours at Graigue, and he was laid away in 
Slievnagorm, the priest going on before giving out the mysteries and 
the people following in behind with the father; Jimin they carried 
shoulder high to his resting. The crowd of folk there were and they 
reaching from the town out into the country side and what with the 
crying and weeping of some there was a mighty power of praying, 
praying from the churchyard, out beyond and along the open road. 

Above the grave they had a cross of wood with the name of him 
on it and: My Jesus Mercy R.I.P. and I minded then the Father who 
had come down to us out of Africa years since and the word that was on 
him and himself asking amongst us the alms of sacrifice, would it be 
pounds and pence or prayer and penance. 

My Jesus Mercy, I repeated, reading the lettering so, mercy on the 
soul of the little lad who lies beneath though, sure, he is now in the 
Kingdom, and mercy the same on this poor world that it learn of pa- 
tience and sacrifice and peace in prayer and holy resignation — learn 
from the like of the lad lying here under the poor cross in the vale of 
Slievnagorm. 

My Jesus Mercy. 


WARNING 


“Whosoever seeks to lessen or stamp out in the hearts of 
men, and especially in the hearts of the young, faith in Christ 
and in His divine revelation; whosoever seeks to portray the 
Church of Christ, custodian of divine promises, and by divine 
mandate teacher of the peoples, as an avowed enemy of na- , 
< tional prosperity and progress, such a one is not only no 
builder of a prosperous future for humanity and his own coun- 
try, but on the contrary is destroying the most effective decisive 
means of defense against dreaded evils and is, even though he 
knows it not, working with those against whom he believes and 
boasts that he is fighting.”— Pius XI, in Christmas Message. 
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SALES TALK 


D. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


“Good morning, madam. I’m selling a cleansing item here 
that will lighten your labor, brighten your furniture, floors, 
windows, kitchen utensils and bric-a-brac, and heighten your 
reputation among all your neighbors. It will remove dust, dirt, 
stains, blotches and spots without injury to varnish, shellack or 
paint. It will—are you interested?” 

“Not this morning.” 

“But, madam, everybody’s using the new Scribbs’ Scrappy 
Scrubber. Take schools, for example,— can’t get along with- 
out it. Take offices and stores won't go over night without a 
supply. Take churches —” 

“But I don’t take to churches.” 

“Oh, you don’t take to churches? Why not?” 

“There are so many of them — and so different.” 

“You’re right there, madam. There are a great many of 
them. But I’ll tell you how it is. (Just let me step inside a 
moment out of this draft. . . . That’s better.) Now listen, 
and I'll tell you how it is. There are churches and churches and 
there’s one church. There has to be one that’s the real McCoy, 
otherwise, see, we'd all be goofy because nobody’d ever have a 
chance to know just what’s what. And how can a poor duck 
like me know which one is the real thing — which one will tell 
you what’s what — how, I ask you?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know.” 

“Don’t know! Why, madam, suppose I tried to sell you 
some of Scribbs’ Scrappy Scrubber and you looked at it and 
saw it didn’t have the Scribbs’ trademark on it — what would 
you say? No soap, you’d say, and you'd be right. It’s the same 


with this question of churches. Look for the trademark of the ° 


Lord Almighty and when you find it, you know you’ve got the 
real thing.” : 

“That sounds interesting.” 

“Interesting? Why, it’s terrific. And what’s more, I’ll give 
you a hint. Look for the one that’s old enough to have gotten 
a trademark from Himself; the one that’s big enough to hold 
the one He’d give; good enough for Himself to work on; and 
with sense enough not to try to change His trademark every 
few years. I found it and the whole world looks different to 
me since. Better look into it yourself.” 

“Perhaps I will.” 

“You'll never regret it . . . Well, I must be on my way. 
Lots of ground to cover. By the way, did you say you would 
care to have a try at Scribbs’ Scrappy Scrubber, the cleanser 
that will lighten your labor, brighten your furniture and your 
future, etc., etc.?” 

“Not this morning, thank you.” 

“O.K., madam. See you in church.” 
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ANCIENT LITURGY 





ON THE PROCESSION OF THE “PALMS” 


F. A. Brunner, C.Ss.R. 


E HAVE so often seen the priest and a few servers march down 

\ \ an aisle and up again, and called that a procession, that we have 

almost forgotten that a procession means going somewhere and implies 

having somewhere to go. We have come to neglect the realities on 
which these great ceremonies of the church are based. 

There is the procession on Palm Sunday as an example. Of all 
the ceremonies in Holy Week, the most splendid in its pageantry is 
this celebration of our Lord’s triumphant entry into Jerusalem. Even 
as we see it performed with the limited resources of an ordinary parish, 
the rite is impressive. Yet, in fact, we have kept hardly more than a 
shadow of the dramatic elements which lent color to the scene in the 
ritual of the Middle Ages. 

It is hard to trace the origins of our Palm Sunday ceremonies. The 
ancient gatherings at the so-called stations, the blessing of boughs and 
flowers held during the reading of the Gospel of the “Palms,” the 
parade from one church to another when two Masses were said on this 
day, — each contributed a share. The procession itself, they tell us, 
was first performed in Jerusalem, the scene of Christ’s own procession 
of palms. That pilgrim lady from Spain, Etheria, who towards the end 
of the fourth century visited the Holy City, has left us a picture of the 
services there. 

In the afternoon of the Sunday before Easter, says she, all the 
clergy and people gathered at the Church of the Ascension on the 
Mount of Olives. “And when, after long prayers, six o’clock at last 
comes round, that passage in the Gospel is read aloud in which the 
children greeted our Lord with branches and palms, and cried out, 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. And straightway 
the bishop arises, and all the people with him. And they leave the 
summit of the Mount of Olives, and go down all the way on foot, the 
people walking before him and singing psalms and anthems and a con- 
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tinual refrain, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. All 
the children in those places are there — and those too young to walk, 
their parents carry in their arms — all with boughs, some of olive, some 
of palm. And that way they conduct the bishop to the city, just as the 
crowds escorted our Lord.” 


Y THE seventh century this oriental custom had penetrated into 
B the West, and soon developed a variety of elaborated forms. 

The dominant motive always was to reproduce as vividly as possible 
the details of our Lord’s triumphant procession into the city of Jeru- 
salem. The people gathered at a tent or chapel some distance outside 
the walls of the town. Thence the cortége set out and marched slowly to 
the city-gates, where those in the procession, and certain choir-boys sta- 
tioned on the walls and towers, sang alternately the hymn Gloria, laus et 
honor which is still retained in the missal. The procession then passed 
through the gate into the town singing the antiphon When the Lord 
entered the Holy City; and the people held aloft their twigs of willow 
and clusters of flowers. That is the barest outline, traceable still in our 
ceremonial today. 

The symbolic effect was notably enlarged when the ceremonial in- 
cluded a representation of our Lord himself. Sometimes the clergy 
carried the Gospel book in a little shrine as an emblem of the King 
triumphant. In France and Italy the processional cross or crucifix 
was often unveiled. Still more dramatic was the custom among the 
Germans and Swiss, where a life-size statue of Jesus mounted on an 
ass was drawn through the streets and into the cathedral. Archbishop 
Lanfranc of Canterbury ordered that along with two texts of the 
Gospel should be carried also the consecrated host. This remained 
the practice in England down to the reformation when, of course, 
such popular “superstition” was forcibly stopped. 


To the reformation — and to the coldness that clung to the fringes 
of her train — pageantry was a halo to be torn from the service of 
God and tagged to the service of Mammon. Medieval Catholicity spread 
around worship a colorful display. But it was not a show; it was a work. 
For the Middle Ages, nature was a fifth gospel, full of parables and 
miracles, and alight with revelation. Not visible things, but what they 


stood for —there was the secret of the love for form and song and 
splendor. 
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Now that is all gone. Or is it? To call it back again, you have 
only to fold yourself between the covers of some ancient missal — and 
there you are! In a medieval town, and on Palm Sunday too. 


HAT is: the cathedral, that large towering of ancient silent 

stone, with the scaffolding still in place around the transepts. 
When you look at it from the square it seems to spring up into the 
dawn like a fountain of greening brass. That quiet band of cassocked 
figures is the chapter of canons. We ought to kneel down, for they 
are carrying the Housel, the Blessed Sacrament, to the chapel-shrine 
of St. Swithin outside the town, in preparation for the procession 
of the palms. It is just daybreak, and yet the faithful are crowding 
into the streets and rushing towards the city-gates, earnest piety and 
expectancy on every face. And the sun is just creeping into the east 
window of St. Swithin’s when service begins. 

Sire John, the dean of the chapter, blesses the “palms” — they are 
sprigs of willow and yew from the estates of milord, the Earl. And 
the fathers distribute them to the people. Then they are ready for the 
procession. From the shrine of the healing saint the procession slowly 
wends its way. First come the cross-bearer, and two acolytes in linen 
surplice and scarlet hood, with huge yellow tapers in their hands. Next 
are the little girls spreading yew and tasseled willow on the ground. 
Then the school-boys lustily singing Gregorian anthems, When the 
Lord drew nigh to Jerusalem and The crowd came out and such. Lastly 
come the cathedral canons with the Blessed Sacrament; four of the 
older fathers carry it on their shoulders in a little portable shrine. 
Reverently their heads are bowed till their beards almost crush the 
linen alb that conceals their bright blue tunicles. 

“With the angels and the children faithful are we found, cry- 
ing out to one o’er death triumphant, Hosanna in the highest.” 
Near the city-gate the procession halts and the people close in de- 
voutly. Hush. All eyes are turned towards the town. Yes, through 
the gate issues another procession, the clergy with the bishop. The 
city is empty now save for the choir-boys hidden just within the walls. 

The gates of the town swing shut. The singing of the Gloria, laus 
et honor begins, the hidden choristers singing one verse and the school- 
boys answering with the refrain. 

“Glory and honor and laud be to thee, king Christ the Redeemer, 
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Children of old in thy praise sweetest hosannas outpoured. 

Israel’s monarch art thou, and the glorious offspring of David, 

Thou that approachest, a king, blest.in the name of the Lord!” 
The last notes die away. Then up jumps a little boy, dressed like a 
“prophet,” with alb and stole and large flowing dalniatic. A proud 
little fellow, “chosen out of thousands” for this role. Up, up the pulpit, 
high overhead. His clear voice rings out, vying with the matin songs of 
the meadow-larks around. 

“Jerusalem, turn to the East, and see—lift up thine eyes, 

Jerusalem, and see the power of the king!” 
The thrill of that invitation. That empty city, with its dark thatched 
roofs and gleaming cathedral steeple, will it receive the king? The 
bishop with his staff strikes the heavy portals of brass and iron. 

“Open, O princes, your gates! 

And raise yourselves, ye everlasting gates! 

That the glorious king may enter in!” 

The chorus of boys is heard from within the town, in their voices a 
note of query. , 

“Who is the glorious king?” 

Again the command, from many throats this time, for the clergy 
have joined their bishop in earnest entreaty. “Open, O princes, your 
gates!” 

But the town is hesitant. “Who is this glorious king?” 

A third time the command rings out, taken up now by the whole 
procession; and the returning question is no longer unanswered. In- 
stead a jubilant clamor: “The Lord of hosts is the glorious king!” 

The gates creak on their hinges. The procession is already on the 
march into the streets of the town. Like those victorious surges 
of cross-bearing knighthood pouring into the Holy Land. Like that ex- 
ultant band of disciples welcoming the Savior with palms and cloaks 
spread in his way. The chant cuts through the clash of cymbals and 
the shuffle of feet: 

“When the Lord entered the Holy City, the children of the 
Hebrews, recognizing the rising again of life, with branches of 
palm cried out, Hosanna in the highest.” 

me ke ah 


In works done for God, I am more afraid of human means than of 
the devil himself. — St. Vincent de Paul. 
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THE LAST HOUSE IN THE WORLD 





Poets have sung of the joys of home. Sociologists have deplored its 
gradual passing. But this is the version of what will happen when there is 
only one home left in the world. 





D. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


URS was the last house in the world. Stolidly, stubbornly, we 
O had withstood the waves of public opinion that had washed over 
us, submerging all but our reason, which bobbed and weaved preca- 
riously at times, on the surface of the flood. Grimly, fighting against 
starvation in the beginning, we had barricaded ourselves against the 
High Cost of Living effected and maintained by the monopolies, trusts 
and big business. We had deafened our ears to tearful appeals to our 
patriotism, flag-waving pointing with pride to the American standard 
adopted by everybody else, rabble-rousing viewing with alarm of our 
one-family rebellion. We stood fast through it all. 

We still lived in a house, when all the rest of the world had moved 
into apartments. Sky-scraping apartments, housing anywhere from a 
hundred to a thousand families, with swift elevators and long corridors, 
with identical doors, windows, furniture, refrigerators, cooking stoves, 
kitchen utensils ; with a legislated maximum of two children apiece, and 
the amount of your wealth known by the height you reached, even to 
the apartmentized penthouses on the roof, exclusive for millionaires. 


Low, one-block or two-block long apartments, with just enough space 


in front for a patch of common lawn on which was a sign: “Keep off 
the grass. This means you.” Apartments over banks, over department 
stores, over dry goods and notions; apartments in connection with fire 
departments, trucking companies and warehouses; apartments every- 
where. We had the only house and home left in the world. Even the 
farmers had moved into city apartments and commuted back and forth 
each day. 

There was probably some pride in our resistance to the general 
mode. The newspapers, editorially, excoriated us; referred to us as 
the last link between modern progress and earlier barbarism; collected 
money from penthouse dwellers to pay a year’s rent in advance for us 
if we would take an apartment. But at the same time we were “news.” 
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We were about the only news left in a completely standardized and 
news-lacking world. So the papers carried pictures of our house and 
news of our doings at least once a week, always, of course, with severe 
indictments and scare heads. Sometimes we were the only news on the 
front page. That, I believe, rather stimulated our pride and strength- 
ened our determination or obstinacy. 


OW long we could have held out against the forces that ruled 

society had not events shaped themselves as they did, is a ques- 
tion. Certain it is that we had much to suffer. But out of the ex- 
igencies of our state we managed to create most of our pleasures. For 
instance, unless you had tied up with a certain number of consumers 
and agreed to buy only a certain number of canned fruits, vegetables, 
groceries and meats of a certain brand at a certain price, you had to pay 
exhorbitantly for what you needed. That was called the American 
Standardization Plan, and had been philanthropically engineered to 
make it possible for people to continue living within a certain stand- 
ardized rate of wages and salary without complaining. The result for 
us was that we grew our own foodstuffs. Our house, of course, was 
on the very outskirts of the metropolis and we had about an acre of 
ground round about. There we kept a little livestock, grew vegetables, 
fruits and flowers. Gradually we became quite expert at getting the 
most out of the soil, and had a glorious time doing it. 

Another difficulty was over the children. Our own seven, of course, 
were contented and always busy; or when not busy about the place, I 
would be teaching them some of those old games that had been handed 
down in our family, though the rest of the world had left them behind 
long before. Games like baseball, softball, leap-frog, and many others. 
The trouble was with the apartment house children. They did not 
seem to realize what a great boon society had bestowed on them. I 
suppose they couldn’t be blamed; they were too young to understand. 
Anyway, they used to gather of an evening along the fence surrounding 
our house and front yard and peer longingly through the pickets at 
our children playing on the lawn. Some of the bolder (and less trained) 
would even come through the gate (we were always glad to have them) 
and try to join in. Usually they were hardly fit for our games, with 
their anemic, or flabby little bodies, and utter inexperience at throwing 
a ball or running and jumping about. But when they were too tired 
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to do anything else, they would just roll on the lawn and play with the 
soil as if it were some brand new toy they had never seen the like of 
before. 

Then, alas for the children, we started getting threatening letters. 
And visits from irate parents who threatened in words. And warnings 
from the police. It was rather a strange situation: we were being 
warned to keep children off our private property! A kind of perversion 
or contamination attached to those who came to play with us. For 
the sake of peace we had to keep the others out and go on with our 
games alone. 


DO not say, mind you, that the apartment dwellers and their chil- 

dren had no pleasures or amusements. The fact of the matter is, 
they had them in abundance, and once in a great while, when we had 
gotten ahead in our work, our own children would express a desire to 
sally forth and enjoy some of them. They had their three dimensional 
movies, double and triple features at every show, all about penthouse 
apartment life, giving everyone, especially children, the chance to sit 
three or four hours at a time in a dark place and cultivate aspirations 
for higher and higher apartments until at last they might even reach 
the penthouse level themselves. There were the parks, where children 
were not allowed to run or roam at will, but were supervised and taught 
genteel occupations and avocations that no doubt did them a lot of 
good and provided much amusement for one and all. The elders had 
their theatres, dance-halls, taverns, nightclubs and gambling houses. 
Everybody could always find something to do in one or the other of 
these places, or something to look at that other people were doing. 


From what I could gather, they were kept feverishly occupied most of 
the time. 


HAT’S the way it gvas until the universal earthquake of 1999. 

No need to horrify you with the awful details. Your sixth grade 
readers give you a fairly accurate, if somewhat general, picture of it. 
On that March evening, just about dusk, I was out feeding the chickens 
when the first blow struck. I felt a strange sensation beneath me and 
looked up towards the city: the very first tremor must have originated 
directly under the largest apartment building on the skyline. As I 
looked, it seemed to crack in two just about midway up its great 
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height; and the upper half did not just settle down into the rest, it 
went over like a towering smokestack and the very top hit the ground, 
or the lower buildings around, first. Peculiar thing, that: the higher you 
lived in an apartment, the less chance you had. Not a penthouse was 


spared. Most of the survivors were dwellers from about the tenth 
stories down. 


Of course as soon as it struck I ran for the house and we all 
scuttled down into the vegetable cellar, which was also our refrigerator 
because we had dug it out pretty deep into the ground where it was 
always cool. For over an hour we felt the repetition of the tremors and 
listened to the awful sound of the crashing of the buildings until we 
could not distinguish between one and the other. Finally, however, the 
worst was over, and we emerged to find that only a cornice and a few 
eaves had been knocked off our home. We were as snug as ever. But 
the city lay in ruins... . 


Ours, I said, was the last house in the world. Now it became the 
first. What a nightmare the next few weeks, and even months, turned 
out to be. It seemed that every man, woman and child that survived 
came out and asked us to help them build a home. They came out with 
armfuls of bricks; with shoulders sagging under loads of boards of 
every description; with tack hammers and pipe hammers and sledge 
hammers; with city spades and axes and shovels; with pails and pans 
and even brooms; with whatever looked to them like a tool they came 
out looking for a place to build and someone to show them how. 


At first they merely wanted a shelter away from the death and 
destruction, disease and debris of the ruined city. Poor things! They 
hardly knew how to wield a hammer. So each of the boys and I 
would take separate groups and start them off. Hundreds would gather 
around while we worked and watch how it was done and then dash 
off to imitate. Not a soul was idle, and what’s more, after a little, you 
couldn’t have paid them to be idle. Wheh they finished their own 
houses, they would either tear parts of them down and start rebuild- 
ing, or would go and help someone else. They could’t get enough of it. 


There are no apartments houses — not even a flat—#in this city 
you see now. The other day I said to a man: “If it were not for the 
danger of earthquakes, wouldn’t you like to live in an apartment again ?” 
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SANCTITY AMONG OUR YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 


CLARA BOSCHER, 1900 - 1919 
A. T. Zeller, C.Ss.R. 


SERVANT girl who became a queen among women. 

“If any age has need of saints,” writes Father Kassian Karg, 
O.M.Cap., who published Clara’s Life, “it is our disturbed, revolution- 
ary age. But let us take heart: the Lord always provides. Only, in our 
age, it is rather the violets which He prefers than the queenly roses or 
the glorious lilies of other times.” 

Clara Boscher was born September 15, 1900, at Munich in Germany, 
At the age of six, she lost her mother. In September, 1918, in order to 
help out at home, she took a position as servant girl in a socially promi- 
nent family in Munich. As such she died on Pentecost Monday, June 
9, 1919. 

Her life, hidden as a violet, is a marvelous manifestation of the most 
attractive sanctity. If we compare her to a violet, it is not at all to sug- 
gest anything weak or sentimental in her character or life. On the con- 
trary, here was a girl whom the love of God made strong —I should 
say, with the strength of the martyrs. 

At the age of 14 there seemed to be a definite turn in her life. The 
thought of leading an interior life consecrated to God seized upon her 
soul and she turned her heart definitely to Christ. Her letters even at 
that age tell of her bitter struggles for her youthful ideals — ideals 
which she always preserved. Many too did not understand her pious 
heart, but a child of the world she would never be. She was spared no 
combat of youth and adolescence, and often she sighed and offered her 
silent tears to her Lord. But in her wonted energetic manner, without 
hurt to anyone, she asserted her program: to love the Saviour above all 
things. 

To help herself in this aim, she joined the Catholic Youth Society 
at Hairdhausen — and proved herself an active member, never losing 
sight of her ideals. Later, when at the higher schools, she joined the 
Marian Sodality; and here, too, she would sacrifice everything to be 
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present at all meetings and to join in all activities of the Sodality. 

For dances and shows she had no time, giving the hours these might 
have claimed, to the cultivation of her spiritual life. Just like St. 
Aloysius, the first gift she laid upon Our Lady’s altar was the promise 
always to remain chaste and pure. No breath must sully her virtue. 

And still she was so natural a girl, so unaffected and genial, that 
everyone was delighted with her company. Only Jesus saw what was 
going on in her heart. 

Naturally her aims and ideals were often misunderstood and now 
that Our Lord seemed to call to her heart, ever louder and more in- 
sistently, “My child, give Me thy heart,” she looked around for help. 
God provided for her and she found a good confessor and two splendid 
friends — one her cousin, to whom she sent faithful accounts of her 
experiences — the other, Bertha, a fellow-sodalist. Bertha was a girl 
a few years older than Clara, sane, understanding, and having the same 
ideals as Clara. Their correspondence reveals Clara’s noble, childlike 
soul. She reckoned among her happiest, the hours she spent with this 
friend conversing about religion, the beauties of our Faith and of the 
virtues, the love of the Sacred Heart and of our Blessed Mother. In 
her letters we find from the beginning this clear-cut resolve: 

“T must get to heaven, cost what it may. For heaven no price is too 
great for me.” Or again: 

“All for Jesus! Isn’t it so, Bertha? we will do everything for the 
dear Saviour.” Or: 

“TI will always be and remain a child of Mary.” 


Together the two friends -worked out the following order of the 
day: 

1) Prompt rising, in a spirit of sacrifice, as work demands at 5 
or 5:30 o’clock. While dressing profit by these moments of quiet by 
good thoughts and pious affections, such as: “All for You, O Jesus,” 
or “All for love of Thee,” or “Jesus, I love Thee.” 

2) Morning prayer, including Good Intention, Spiritual Com- 
munion, Sodality Prayers, Prayer to Guardian Angel and Holy 
Ghost; also, reflection upon points of meditation, on the motto for 
the day, as well as upon unusual duties that might arise during the 
day. P 

3) 6:00— Offering of the Hour of Mercy, for the conversion 
of sinners. 
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4) Then work — using free moments for renewal of resolutions, 
recalling object of particular examen, and remembrance of the pres- 
ence of God. 

5) Meet employers with affability, friendliness, promptness and 
thus begin well your intercourse with people. Obey all wishes and 
orders promptly. Avoid distractions at work. Preserve peace of 
soul when work piles up. Bear all hardships in a spirit of penance 
and thus avoid all discontent. Work diligently till 12:00 o’clock. 

6) 12:00. Guard of Honor Hour — spent in spirit before the 
Tabernacle for sinners. Redoubled zeal at work with the conscious- 
ness of the presence of God. 

7) At meals, moderation. Don’t neglect opportunities for self- 
denial. After meals, use moments of free time for recollection. 
Particular examen and Rosary. 

Certainly a splendid order of the day for a seventeen year old girl, 
working as a maid. 

SAINTLY MODELS 

One day Clara received a book — the Life of Gemma Galgani, the 
saintly mystic of Lucca. She read it with great interest, even enthu- 
siasm — but an enthusiasm that was effective in her daily life. She writes 
to her cousin. 

“TI am sending you herewith my model and exemplar — the picture 
of my beloved Gemma! To be like her — that is now the object of my 
efforts. Notice the inscription on her tomb. If only we might die as 
happy a death! Too bad that I cannot as yet let you have her life. Pray 
for me that she may accept me as her pupil and do you, too, in your 
prayers often think of 

Yours in childlike love, 
CLARA. 

Indeed Clara was a kindred soul with the Little Flower. It was evi- 
dent in her conduct as a maid. She never became impatient, never stub- 
born. She sought to master every difficulty with wonderful self-control, 
never displaying temperament or moods. Nor was she spared the hard- 
ships that always go with service — unjust treatment and nerves and 
temperament on the part of employers. But all these she looked upon 
as “little white or red roses” which she could offer to the Sacred Heart. 
The thorns pricked — as they would any servant-girl. But Clara aimed 
at being a great soul. 
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But above all her eyes turned to Mary as her model of models. 
Read, for instance, this letter of hers, written to her cousin on the day 
of her reception into the Sodality: 


“My dear, good Cousin: 

“A beautiful day, a day full of grace is drawing to a close — the 
day of my consecration. Today my friend and I were solemnly received 
into the Sodality of Our Lady. With lighted candles in our hands, we 
pledged the Mother of God that we would ever be true children of 
Mary. Long, long, have I looked forward to this day of gladness. This 
morning at 6:00 o’clock in our parish church the Solemn Mass of the 
Angels was celebrated, with the General Communion for the Young 
Ladies. I too was present. Our pastor is moderator of the Sodality 
and does much for us. 

“It is good to be with girls who have the same thoughts and ideals as 
myself, especially when one must live in godless surroundings. Now I 
stand fast once more. Have well-nigh overcome everything already. 

“The celebration today carried me forcibly to God and Mary. 

“Greeting you heartily, i, 

Your happy Clara. 
“P.S.—Now I am a child of Mary in the deepest sense of the word.” 
UPWARD 

There comes a time when the soul that has striven earnestly to lead 
a devout life, is suddently seized with so clear a grasp of the “one thing 
necessary” that she turns to strive for it magnanimously, heroically. 
“The one thing necessary” then takes the form of a new insight into the 
meaning of “walking in the presence of God” or a burning desire “to 
please God in all things.” It seizes upon the soul and “renews the face 
of the earth.” This moment, often called by spiritual writers the second 
conversion, is indeed an act of God’s grace; but it follows upon a cer- 
tain measure of renunciation, sacrifice and self-conquest which the soul 
achieves. 

This moment may be said to have come for Clara in the Spring 
of 1919. We might see the evidence of it in letters written during that 
period to her friend. She says: 

“On New Year’s Day, I was, alas, not fortunate enough to get to 
Holy Communion. But by Epiphany I had already made up for it. 
Four Communion days in a row! Towards the end of January my em- 
ployers went away for a trip—I used these days as usual very care- 
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fully. In the beginning of February I succeeded in getting there three 
more times. I have to be extremely cautious and quiet so that the mis- 
tress and especially the worthy master, who sleeps very lightly, may not 
notice it.” 

Her employers were not only non-Catholic but very definitely irre- 
ligious and even anti-religious. This was one of Clara’s great trials. 
Again she writes: 

“On the first Friday of February I took the resolution to become 
really fervent and made the firm purpose to avoid carefully all deliber- 
ate venial sins.” 

In March she could write: “I am now trying to accustom myself to 
the practice of the constant presence of God. This I know will be very 
beneficial to me. 

“T have my whole day mapped out. It includes: punctual rising. 
morning prayers, meditation, Holy Mass (when possible), Spiritual 
Communion, Particular Examen, Guard of Honor Hour, Visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament, Rosary, Duties, Spiritual Reading, Examen of Con- 
science, Night Prayers, and punctual retiring.” 

And this program she carried out most conscientiously. It cost many 
a sacrifice. Witness this remark from a letter to her cousin: 

“Dear Cousin! For some time now I have been very much discour- 
aged and could make no headway. Of course, there is something all 
over. I wouldn’t mind this a bit, but that people should be so hostile to 
religion, seems strange to me.” 

As to every girl almost that is fired by high ideals, as some time or 
other there comes the thought of seeking their fulfillment in a convent, 
so Clara Boscher also began to wonder whether she was not called. We 
see this from her letters. Thus she writes: 

“After an almost sleepless night I have at last figured it out. For 
seven years I kept my wish to go to the convent a secret. Will it never 
be fulfilled? I just let everything come as it might. If only you are 
happy! How I wish to serve God unreservedly — to be a Martha and 
a Mary.” 

The talk against religion, Church, priest and Christ that she was 
obliged to hear, pained her much. Still as she said “it only makes me 
more determined to love God more gladly.” So she wrote to her cousin: 

“To all, all, my dear Marie, I would like to call out: ‘Atone! Atone!’ 

“But the cry would die out in the sea of sins and offences against 
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God. And the sacrifices and the prayers of the good scarcely reach to 
cover their own sins. Therefore I will plead with the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus: 
“O Heart of Jesus, Heart of love, 
Of all hearts Thou gem and crown 
From Thy virtue-garden break 
For me now one rose of love. 


“Plant it then within my soul 
Cherish it with dew of grace, 
That henceforth my heart may ne’er 
Lack thy holy love. 


“So that love may it inflame, — 
Love, — pure, holy, strong ; 
Love, consuming rust of sin 
Love, destroying evil bents.” 

And so on. She concludes by saying : “Till we meet again in spirit on 
Good Friday at 4:00 o’clock with all who faithfully keep the Guard 
of Honor Hour! Farewell.” 

A HOLY FRIENDSHIP 

Sacred Scripture calls a true friend'a treasure. There have been 
friendships among Saints that have always held our longing and wistful 
admiration. St. Francis de Sales, — who in his life so clearly showed 
his capacity for friendship, — speaking therefore from experience, — 
thus describes holy friendships: 

“The more exquisite the virtues are, which shall be the matter of 
your communication, the more perfect shall your friendship be. If this 
communication be in the sciences, the friendship is very commendable ; 
but still more so, if it be in the moral virtues: in prudence, discretion, 
fortitude and justice. 

“But should your reciprocal communications relate to charity, devo- 
tion and Christian perfection, good God, how precious will this friend- 
ship be! It will be excellent, because it comes from God; excellent, be- 
cause it leads to God; excellent because its very bond is God; excellent, 
because it shall last eternally in God. Oh how good it is to love on earth 
as they love in heaven; to learn to cherish each other in this world, as 


we shall do eternally in the next!” (Introd. to a Devout Life, P. III., 
c. 19.) 
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Such friendships imply high qualities of character, virtue and grace, 
in both parties. That the complete surrender of self to God does not 
exclude such friendships is clear from the fact that our Divine Saviour 
Himself, as all the Evangelists note as a matter of common knowl- 
edge, — had His “beloved disciple.” 

Clara was such a character, — at least after she had advanced in 
her quest of perfection, — as could be an ideal friend and could win 
and maintain a holy friendship. This friend was a working-girl like 
herself, evidently cherishing ideals as high as her own. Her name was 
Bertha. We catch a glimpse of their friendship in Clara’s letters. 

In the Spring of 1919 Clara writes to Bertha: 

“Now I have a special request to make and which, —as I can well 
imagine, — will not be an unmixed pleasure for you. Please, dear 
Bertha, write me frankly your opinion of me—no matter what it 
might be — but frankly. 

“Self-knowledge is so difficult a virtue and I would like to see 
whether the judgment of others coincides with my own estimate. I 
could find no one for this except you. 

“As long as I was still in business, Johannes used to tell me her 
opinion of me— for which I am still grateful to her — though she 
never knew what a great favor she was really doing me by it. 

“That I am changeable and even somewhat temperamental, I have 
been able to see for myself. Now dear Bertha, I sincerely ask you to 
do this favor for me, because I feel that you will not be glad to do it. 
I say in advance a heartfelt ‘God reward you’ and promise to offer my 
Communion for you on the first Friday. 

Your grateful and happy, 
Ciara.” 

Bertha did reply and told her that she must endeavor still more to 
free herself from defects of temperament and adhere more strictly to 
her order of the day and her particular examen. Clara answered: 

“When I cannot go to church in the morning I would rather sleep 
longer. But I must nevertheless begin early in the morning already to 
overcome myself for love of God—then I have nothing to be sorry 
for. If I get up early only because I will be rewarded with Holy Com- 
munion, then there is no merit in it. 

“It makes me happy to think that you are going to take my school- 
ing seriously. I shall surely be an obedient and docile pupil. 
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“That little flare, of which you speak, is a reminder of one of my 
youthful sins. I was, namely, — it is still noticeable in me? — often 
prone to fits of anger. But as soon as I became aware of this. I tried 
to remove it, and I am convinced that frequent Holy Communion opens 
one’s eyes. Without really noticing it, one loses one’s faults little by 
little, if only one makes an effort to do better. 

“If you have anything further to criticize in me, write it. I shall 
be very grateful. 

“With deep peace and warm gratitude in my heart I read and re- 
read your letter. Words cannot tell how much I owe you, but my soul 
knows how to appreciate it. I owe you, perhaps, my whole salvation. 

“T have asked the dear Lord to let me, before I die, do much good 
for those to whom I owe gratitude. 

Your Clara.” 
SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 


In fact, it would seem that friendship was God’s means of leading 
her on the way of holiness. Before 1919, the year she died, she did not 
seem to have any other spiritual guidance. That year she writes to 
Bertha who, it would seem, reminded her of it: 

“Dear Bertha! Let me give you my reason for not having till now 
sought any spiritual direction. But don’t be freightened by my fancies: 
for I really looked upon it as a bit of sentimentalism; I thought that 
once one really strives for higher things, one must have so much will- 
power that one can little by little perfect oneself. Isn’t it so,” she con- 
tinues good-humoredly, “I still suffer a bit from megalomania. 

“And besides, I didn’t want to bother our Father.” 

Soon after she writes again: 

“My megalomania has vanished. I see now that I really need real 
direction and guidance. With patience and perseverance I shall get 
there.” 

It was not easy for her — just because she looked at the matter in 
so high and conscientious a way. To approach a priest to ask him to 
guide her in her spiritual endeavors, seemed to her the highest and 
most sacred thing she had yet done. She wanted to come with com- 
plete submissiveness and with an energetic will to do whatever she was 
commanded. She did not want to do anything, least of all this, by 
halves. God, in His Providence, allowed her to find a priest, who be- 
came a real guide to her. When he spoke, every doubt was solved, 
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every scruple vanished. His words awakened in her a lively desire to 


give herself wholly to God. 


But this immense grace she found only six months before her death. 


(To be concluded) 








CONTRASTS 





Then Jesus came with them into a country place which is 
called Gethsemani; and he said to his disciples, sit you here 
while I go yonder and pray. And taking with him Peter and 
the two sons of Zebedee he began to grow sorrowful and to 
be sad. Then he saith to them: My soul is sorrowful even unto 
death: stay you here and watch with me. end going a little 
farther, he fell upon his face praying and saying: Father, if 
it be possible, let this chalice pass from me. Nevertheless, not 
as I will, but as thou wilt. And being in agony, he prayed the 
longer. And his sweat became as drops of blood trickling down 
upon the ground... . 

And being in agony, over loss of goods, or the failure of 
some ambition, or the unkindness of friends, or the sickness or 
death of loved ones, a man often prays thus: Father, let this 
Chalice pass from me, or I will not believe in thee. 

Or, being in agony, the agony of unrest and disquietude 
caused by his own folly and his sins, many a man ceases to 
pray, thinking or saying: Where is my God? I shall not pray 
to him until he gives me a sign that he will save me from all 
future pain. 

Through his agony, a man’s tears are water, while the 
Saviour’s sweat is blood; and a man’s sins are his own, while 
those that cause the Saviour’s agony are the sins of his friends. 

. The Saviour prays the longer, saying, Thy will be done, 


while a man allows a few hot tears to turn him from the face 
of God. 


LENT 
This is the night 
Of the world and its sin — 
Man is kneeling and waiting 
For morn to begin. 


Gone is the glory 
The brightness of noon; 
Man has sinned and is weeping 
His brow is ash-strewn. 


This is the night, 
And the dawn — when will be? 
When the sun in its rising 
Is a God-Man’s death-tree. 
—D. F. M. 
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Quadragesimo Anno 


THE ENCYCLICAL: THE FORTIETH YEAR 
Translation and Comment by R. J. Mitter, C.Ss.R. 


Higher, nobler, regulating principles must be found to rule this very domination 
with the sternest honesty; and these higher regulating principles are social justice 
and social charity. For this reason, the public institutions and the institutions of the 
entire social life of nations must of necessity and before all else be thoroughly 
imbued with this social justice; for only in this way can it become a 
truly active and effective principle, which will actually set up a 
juridic, social order giving form and vigor to all business life. As 
for social charity, its part is that of being as it were the soul of this juridic, 
social order. Public authority, on its side, must be prompt to safeguard and up- 
hold this order;—a task which it will find less difficult, if it will rid itself of 
those tasks and burdens which, as We have said already, are not properly its own. 

Furthermore, it would be well if all the various nations, being as they are so 
dependent on each other for their economic needs, should promote by prudent 
treaties and institutions a fruitful, peaceful international co-operation in economic 
matters. ; 

If, therefore, as has been said, members of the social body be re-established, 
and a regulating principle be restored to business life, it will be possible to say, 

in a sense, of this body what the Apostle said of the Mystical Body of 
— Christ: “The whole body being compacted and fitly joined together, by 
what every joint supplieth, according to the operation in the measure of 
every part, maketh increase of the body, unto the edifying of itself in charity.” 


How to be 
Reformed 


QUESTIONS ABOUT THE “FORTIETH YEAR” 

Showing how the institution of free competition and economic domination is 
to be reformed, what does Pius XI do? 

Two things: first, states that these institutions are to be supplanted by the in- 
stitutions ‘of “higher, nobler regulating principles” of social justice and social 
charity; and secondly, gives the steps or means by which this may be accom- 
plished. 5 

What are the steps or means by which this may be accomplished? 

Pius XI gives five: first, public institutions, etc., are to be imbued with social 
justice; secondly, social justice is actually to do the work of regulating business 
life by “setting up a juridic, social order that will give form and vigor to all 
business life;” thirdly, social charity is to be the soul of this order; fourthly, the 
State is to give its backing to this order; and fifthly, the various nations are to 
form international economic treaties and institutions. 

What is social justice? 

As already defined and explained in the commentary, it is “the virtue which 
helps and prompts men to promote and preserve the common good.” 


What are the “public institutions, and all the institutions of the entire social 
life of nations?” 
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Some of the “public institutions” (i.e., the accepted way of doing things per- 
taining to the public life of the nation) are: the national constitution (in consti- 
tutional countries) ; the government in its various branches, — legislative, execu- 
tive and judiciary; the accepted social groups or divisions, such as cities for civic 
life, and the “orders” for. economic life; the national system of education, etc. 
The “institutions of the entire social life’ would include, besides the above, such 


institutions as labor unions, chambers of commerce, co-operative societies, and 
even the family itself. 


Just how are these institutions to be “imbued with social justice?” 

They will be “imbued with social justice” if they be brought to “help and 
prompt men to promote and preserve the common good” —that is, if they are 
directed rather to the common good than to the selfish interests of individuals. 
The Pope’s doctrine already given in “The Fortieth Year” on labor unions, etc., 
and on the reform of the ‘State and of economic “classes” amounts to a program 
for imbuing at least those particular institutions with social justice. Other 
cases of “imbuing institutions with social justice’ would be, eg., 1) amend- 
ments to the constitution of a country, if the constitution as it stands cannot meet 
the demands of social justice at the present day; 2) the election by the people of 
legislators who will promote those bills and proposals which will promote the 
common good, as was done to a considerable extent in the recent elections to the 
Congress of the United States; 3) President Roosevelt’s proposals to reform the 
Federal Judiciary in the United States; 4) as regards labor unions, co-operatives, 
etc., emphasis placed on the possibilities of co-operation with opposing interests, 
rather than exclusively on class wars, etc.; 5) as regards education, emphasis on 
the demands of the common good, rather than on the individualistic idea of “mak- 
ing a fortune” or “getting-rich-quick.” 


By this emphasis on the “common good” does the Pope altogether condemn the 
profit motive in business? 

No; in fact, he says later in the Encyclical: “Those who are engaged in pro- 
duction are not forbidden to increase their fortunes in a lawful and just manner; 
indeed it is just that he who renders service to society and develops its wealth 
should himself have his proportionate share of the increased public riches.” In 
speaking of social justice and the common good, he only urges that the common 
good be considered more important than private profit; which is the common sense 
and natural thing to do. 

What is the meaning, in general, of a “juridic, social order”? 

It is the sum-total, the system, or the code of all the rights, obligations, and 
relationships existing between members of a certain group. 


What is, in particular, this “juridic, social order giving form and vigor to all 
business life?” 


It is the sum-total of the rights, obligations and relationships existing between 
various business men and governing their business relations. Hence it is not a 
matter of the relations between capital and labor, but of those between capitalists, 
or business men, themselves; it covers such things as: 1) fair methods of com- 
petition (of which the “Codes of Fair Competition” of the N.R.A. were exam- 
ples) ; 2) the amount and extent of production or service to be allowed business 
firms (this is the meaning of “planned economy,” and has a kind of example in 
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the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the United States) ; 3) gov- 
ernment regulation and even ownership of “certain forms of property,” as Pius 
XI says later in “The Fortieth Year,” which “carry with them an opportunity of 
domination too great to be left to private individuals without injury to the com- 
munity at large’(of which public utilities are the classic example, as will be ex- 
plained later in the commentary). 

How will this regulation of competition, production, etc., give “form and vigor 
to all business life”? 2 

This regulation will give form, because it will substitute order for the “hard, 
cruel, relentless” struggle which characterizes the regime of free competition and 
economic domination; and it will give vigor, especially to the small business man, 
by freeing him from the threat and the grasp of economic domination which 
paralyzes the business life. 

Are the “Codes” of the N.R.A. and the Interstate Commerce Commission per- 
fect examples of this regulation? 

They are not perfect examples because in their case the regulation or the 
economic planning comes too much from the central government; whereas it 
should come, as much as possible, from the business men themselves. 

What, then, are to be the functions of this “juridic, social order’? 

They are, in short, to be the functions of government applied to business life 
by business men themselves: i.e., legislation regarding business methods, produc- 
tion, etc.; administration of the laws or regulations laid 'down; and judicial appli- 
cation, with the power to impose penalties for infractions of the laws; — the laws 
to be made, administered, and applied, — and violations of the laws to be punished 
— by the business men themselves. 

What is to be the relation of this “juridic, social order” to the State? 

The “Catholic Code of Social Principles” says, no. 156: “It is the task of the 
State to give general guidance to national economy, and, with this in view, to set 
up a National Economic Council,—an organ of the corporative organization, — 
which will enable public authority to act in perfect harmony with the qualified 
and competent representatives of all the branches of production.” 

Why is it the task of the, State to give this general guidance to the nation’s 
business — to do this national economic planning? 

There must be some agency to co-ordinate the plannings and the activities of 
the various businesses in a nation, for the common good; and the natural agency 
to do this is the State, i.e., the central government. Note the implicit approval 
here of the proposals in the United States for measures by which the Federal 
Government would be enabled to regulate industry, commence, agriculture, labor 
and finance. 

Who, then, is to set up this “juridic, social order?” 

The business men- themselves, as far as possible. It may, however, be necessary 
for the central government to take the initiative in laying down conditions on 
which businss men may form their self-governing bodies; it will also be necessary 
for the central government to act in those cases where it must regulate or take 
over “certain forms of private property.” 


What is the relation of this particular “juridic, social order’ to the “orders” 
spoken of in the preceding section? 


Pius XI declared in the preceding section: “Where the particular concerns of 
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either employers or employees need special care or safeguards, the group concerned 
can hold its own deliberations and make decisions as required by the case.” This 
matter of the proper regulation of business life is precisely one “where the partic- 
ular concerns “of employers’ need special care or safeguards ;” hence the “juridic, 
social order” spoken of here will form a section of the general “order.” 

What is “social charity”? : 

This is a new term in Catholic usage, and is used only twice in the Encyclical. 
The idea expressed by it, however, is not new but as old as the Church; it can be 
explained by analyzing the two terms charity and social. 

What is “charity” as taken here? 

Pius XI explains it further on in “The Fortieth Year” as the virtue which 
prompts “all sections of society” to “have the intimate conviction that they are 
members of a single family and children of the same heavenly Father, and further 
that they are ‘one body in Christ and everyone members one of another;’” he in- 
dicates the same thing in the conclusion to this very section on the Reform of 
Institutions ; Leo XIII gives the same explanation in no. 21 of “Rerum Novarum ;” 
and it is likewise given in the “Catholic Code of Social Principles,” no. 161. 

What, then, is “social” charity? 

It is charity as described in the previous answer, with special reference to its 
“social” effects —to its effects on human society in this world; its opposite is not 
a different kind of charity, but the same charity with special reference to its 
effects on the eternal salvation of souls. One and the same “charity” has these two 
effects: one for human society in this world; and another for immortal souls in 
the next; the Pope, as is proper in an Encyclical on “the Reconstruction of the 
Social Order,” emphasizes the first effect by speaking of “social charity.” 

How is social charity to be “the soul of this juridic, social order’? 

By uniting the minds or hearts, or the souls, of business men in their juridic, 
social relations. 

Why is this necessary? 

Because in human relations, a union of hearts and minds, or souls, is precisely 
what makes the relations human, since heart and mind, or soul, is precisely what 
makes men and men’s activities human; practically, too, men of ill-will can always 
find means of evading any man-made laws or codes; so unless men are united by 
this spirit of co-operation or charity, the codes will be a failure. 

But is not this asking pretty much of business men? 

It is the price of true business success for society and for the average in- 
dividual business man; history has demonstrated what happens when not charity, 
but only individual interest is the regulating principle and the soul of business 
life. The fact that charity is something supernatural shows the necessity of the 
supernatural for success even in natural things, and the necessity of the guidance 
of the Church, the guardian of the supernatural, even in social and economic 
matters. 

What, then, is the difference between social justice and social charity in the 
juridic, social order? 

It is similar (as the Pope seems to indicate) to the difference between the body 
and the soul of an individual man; social justice is the framework of the juridic, 
social order; social charity is its soul. Social justice prompts men to make and 
to keep laws and regulations for the common good; social charity prompts men 
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to mutual forbearance, kindness, understanding, helpfulness over and above the 
requirements of human law for the common good. 

How is the State to “give its backing to this juridic, social order’? 

The Pope indicates two things the State is to do in this regard: first, be prompt 
to safeguard and uphold it; and secondly, as a means to this, rid itself of burdens 
which are not its own —as has been already explained in the section on the Reform 
of the State. 

How is the State to safeguard and uphold it? 

In general, it may be said that “safeguard” means taking measures to repress 
any disturbance which may have occurred. The “Catholic Code of Social Prin- 
ciples” say on this point, no 153: “ . . . the State is likewise well within its rights 
when it takes whatever means are in its power to insure justice and faithfulness 
in business transactions. It has every right to combat unjust speculation and all 
forms of usury by measures both preventive and repressive. It should not fail tc 
protect consumers, especially against fraud in the sale of the primary necessities 
of life.” And in no. 155: “While leaving in principle the ownership and manage- 
ment of business firms to private persons, the State rightfully intervenes, either to 
protect these firms against foreign competition (i.e., by customs duties which have 
a compensatory character and are not prohibitive) or else to aid in the expansion 
of foreign markets (i... by consulates and commercial agents). 

Have not the business men themselves an obligation towards consumers? 

Yes; they should look to the good of the consumers in drawing up their 
“codes,” for this is an important feature of the “common good,” and an important 
obligation of social justice and charity. 

Are there any practical examples of these “international economic treaties and 
institutions?” 

Yes; the United States has made various economic treaties especially with 
Canada and the countries of Latin America; there were also the “World Economic 
Conferences” of 1927 and 1930. As to the “institutions,” the following could be 
mentioned: The Pan-American Union, International Chamber of Commerce, Inter- 
national Labor Office, International Institute of Agriculture, International Co- 
operative Alliance, etc. On this head the “Catholic Code of Social Principles” 
declares (no. 159): “It would also be well if the various States, bound together 
as they are in the economic sphere, make common store of their experiences and 
efforts by means of appropriate institutions, so as to arrive at a definite inter- 
national economic collaboration in accord with all the various organizations of 
the corporate system.” 

What is noteworthy about the Conclusion to this entire section on the Reform 
of Institutions? 

It describes the social body as it will become and two things are noteworthy: 
first, that the Pope speaks of the reform of “classes” and of business life, but not 
of the reform of the State; and secondly, that he says the “social body” will be 
“in a sense” like the Mystical Body of Christ. 

Why does he not mention the reform of the State? 

Because, if the “classes” and business life are reformed as indicated, the State 
will automatically be reformed,—since their reform is the means necessary to 
the reform of the State. 

Why does he say that the “social body” will be “in a sense” like the Mystical 
Body of Christ? 
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The Mystical Body of Christ, as described by St. Paul in his Epistle to the 
Ephesians, chapter 4, verse 16, has for its soul the grace of God, by which every 
individual who belongs to the Mystical Body of Christ has his place and his func- 
tion, joined with the others, and by which the entire Mystical Body is “edified”— 
that is, built up, or made to grow; and the “social body” will be like this “in a 
sense,” for although it lacks the grace of God as its soul, it will have social jus- 
tice and especially social charity, which will join all the members together, each 
in his place, each with his function, and all contributing to the perfect growth of 
the entire “social body.” 





DISTRIBUTISM 





“The truth is this; and it is extremely, even excruciatingly 
simple. Either Private Property is good for man or it is bad 
for man. If it is bad, let us all immediately become honest and 
courageous Communists; and be glad to have joined the move- 
ment while the support of it still calls for some little courage 
and honesty. But if it is good for man it is good for Every- 
man. Of its own nature, private property is a private good for 
the private citizen; or else it is less than nothing, for it is not 
even itself. There is a case for Capitalism; a case for Land- 
lordism; a case for complete Despotism; there are arguments 
for all the various processes by which property is placed in 
specially trustworthy hands, or administered from recognized 
centres, or made part of a smoother and stricter machinery of 
social life; there are arguments for Trusts, for Squires, for 

big employers. But they are all arguments against Private , 
eo ji 

Property. They are all more or less philosophical reasons why 
a man, as such, should not be an owner, as such; why a tenant 
should not own his house; why the workman should not own 
his workshop; why the farmer should not own his farm. All 
Capitalist arguments are Communist arguments.. The moment 
Private Property becomes a privilege, it ceases to be Private 
Property. It becomes a public institution, granting special privi- 
leges to special persons; at the best aristocracy, at the worst, 
plutocracy ; but always oligarchy. It was obvious that all these 
things were illogical compromises between Communism which 
denies private property and Distributism which asserts it. They 
are compromises made by men who are at least subconsciously 
ashamed of Private Property; and would like to limit it to 
a few people, including themselves. But we are not ashamed 
of private property; for we would give it to everybody else.” 
— G. K. Chesterton. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 





SAVED BY THE ADAGE 

After the war of 1676 between Spain and France, there were a 
number of galleys manned by prisoners and convicts held in the bay 
of Naples, which at that time was under Philip II-of Spain. Among the 
prisoners were many Mohammedan slaves, and St. Francis Geronimo, 
stationed at that time in Naples, used to go down among them each day 
trying to instruct and convert them. He made many Christians among 
them through his patience and kindness. 

One of the Mohammedan slaves was named Hassian, and he was so 
ignorant and slow-witted that he had learned only one Italian phrase, 
and that was the proverb: 

“See Naples and die.” 

With those few words to start on, the saint began the seemingly 
impossible task of instructing the man in Christianity. He began by 
changing the adage: 

“No,” he would say to the convict; “not ‘see Naples and die’ — but 
‘be baptized and die’.” 

Hassian laboriously memorized the new phrase, and whenever Fran- 
cis would approach, would greet him with the words: “Be baptized and 
die.” After many efforts, Francis succeeded in explaining the reason 
for the words, and finally moved him to understand and ask for baptism. 
Shortly after he was baptized the poor slave died. 


THEIR NAME IS “SAVAGE” 

The early Indians of the far northwest, under the zealous direction 
of the Oblate missionaries, made rapid strides in the practice of Chris- 
tion virtues. To the skeptical, this story should be proof sufficient. It 
is told by Father Cherouze: 

One day, in a certain Indian village, an unhappy savage who had, 
after his conversion, relapsed into paganism, was on the point of death. 
His name was Peter. He had contracted a debt with an excellent Cath- 


olic Indian named Leo, and had been unwilling or unable to pay the 
debt. 
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Leo, however, was more anxious about the soul of Peter than about 
the recovery of the debt. He went to the bedside of the dying man to 
urge him to repentance. Taking him by the hand, he said: 

“Peter, my friend, you are going to die. Take pity on your soul and 
don’t give it to the demon. If you fail to get to heaven, how terrible 
will be your torments forever. Last springtime you tried to murder 
me, but I will forgive you if you return to God. And if you are troubled 
by remembering what you owe me, I wish you to know that I bestow on 
you the sum due to me from you. I implore you not to die without 
making your confession.” 

Peter’s heart was touched by these words, and he begged Leo to 
call a priest to him at once. Leo hurried to the priest, and with a glow 
of triumph said: 

“Father, come quickly; Peter is dying and wishes to make his con- 
fession. He is moved to tears and repents bitterly of all his wicked 
deeds.” 

The priest went to Peter and found that he had forgotten all his 
prayers except the Hail Mary, which he had recited every day since his 
baptism. He made his confession with the greatest sorrow and was 
prepared for death. 

The next day the priest went to visit him again, but found him 
dead. But beside his body knelt Leo, the man he had tried to murder 
and whose debtor he was, reciting the Rosary for the repose of his 
soul! 


FORGIVENESS 


One day shortly after the French Revolution a devout woman was 
showing Father Louis Baudouin a room in her house where Holy Mass 
had been celebrated during the persecution. At the same time she 
pointed out to him the marks of the flames still visible where the Repub- 
lican soldiers had tried to set the place on fire. 

“Father,” she said, the tears starting from her eyes, “we lost all we 
had in a moment. Up to his knees in water, not many paces away, my 
husband saw two hundred soldiers pillaging the place and robbing us of 
everything we valued most and then setting fire to the rest. Two of our 
parishioners acted as their guides. The men are living yet, Father, and 
whenever I see them my heart swells with hatred and indignation. 
Never will I forgive them for the harm they did us!” 
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“What!” replied the priest, “for the wretched pleasure of satisfy- 
ing your resentment, my child, you would consent to lose all the merit 
which you acquired by your courage and fidelity? You saved the sacred 
vessels from profanation; you harboured the priests of God; you have 
fought and suffered for your faith—and you would allow all those 
sacrifices to go without any profit to your soul! Come, my child! Jesus 
Christ pardoned His murderers — you, too, must forgive your enemies.” 

Startled and touched by his words, the poor woman hung her head 
and for a moment remained speechless. Then suddenly, lifting up her 
head, she said: 

“Well, Father, I will forgive them!” 


PEACE THAT TRIUMPHS 


On a certain occasion when the convert Jew, Francis Libermann, 
was studying at Issy, there were visiting students at the College and 
the usual order of places at table was not observed. Each student had 
to find a place as he came. Libermann came in late to dinner, to find that 
the only vacant place left was beside a youth named Maigna, who had 
taken an extreme dislike to the young convert. 

Maigna prided himself on being a profound student, a devotee of 
science, and was particularly displeased wtih Libermann because he 
was as much concerned with his spiritual exercises as over his studies. 
In a tone of mockery he had dubbed him the mystic. 

When Libermann took the place next to him, Maigna poorly con- 
cealed his antipathy. After a moment of strained silence, he turned and 
said : : 

“If you knew how I detest you!” 

And in a low tone, without any resentment or bitterness, almost 
shyly, Libermann answered : 

“If you knew how I love you.” 

The words strangely moved the outspoken youth. He sought out 
Francis later to apologize, and asked him how he had been able to 
remain so calm under so rude a rebuff. Libermann merely pointed out 
to him the words of St. Paul: “The peace of God which triumphs over 
every sentiment of nature.” 


The words made a lasting impression on the manner of life of his 
fellow-student. 
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INTELLIGENT LEADERSHIP 


This might be called the story of the exploded theory of the com- 
petence of the business magnate to provide intelligent political and 
economic leadership for the nation. 

We take as our principle character one Henry Ford, long accredited 
as the “captain of industry,” the outstanding exhibit of “rugged indi- 
vidualism and its merits,” the prophet of the future because of his 
achievements of the past. We take a bird’s eye view of his political 
pronouncements over the past several years. The Echo is our guide. 

First, we must see how the depression was reflected in the rise and 
fall of his business of making automobiles. The following table shows 
the number of cars produced by Ford during the period: 


BF SEAGIG AKER ROLES 1,951,092 
BY sesh eRe a dsesivencesesneneies 1,500,010 
POPPE Te Sere TTC rer Tere 762,058 
BT 68 Silence esdsndeseeaees - 431,391 
SOE 85644006 CE 502,012 
| PP ECET OTTER T ETC See eee er 858,534 
SEP ee rr rerer ye ee Ter re rer 1,272,885 


In 1931, business was falling off rapidly. During that year Ford 
gradually cut the working hours and days of his employees until on 
August 12th of that year, the Nation reported that 75,000 men had been 
thrown out of work by Ford. Yet in that year, Ford had this to say 
about the cause of the depression: 

“The average man won't really do a day's work unless he is caughi 
and cannot get out of it. There is plenty of work to do if people would 
do it.” 

In 1932, as the table shows, Ford’s business reached a new low. Not 
even 500,000 cars were made. Ford pinned his hopes on Mr. Hoover, 
first by making this optimistic prediction in August: “President Hoover 
will be elected by an overwhelming vote. There is no doubt about it at 
all.” In October, he posted this sign in his plant to help his prophecy 


along: “To prevent times from getting worse and to help them get 
better, Mr. Hoover must be elected.” 
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Roosevelt moved into Washington in 1933. Ford’s business began 
to rise. He was so tickled he said in a radio address in May of that 
year: 

“A great thing has occurred among us. We have made a complete 
turn-around and at last America faces towards the future. The thanks 
for that belong to President Roosevelt. In our grave state he turned the 
ship of State around.” 


In 1934, his business continued upward and he continued to praise 
Roosevelt. In 1935 there was another leap in sales, in fact, they were 
almost back to pre-depression scales. For Ford, the depression was 
over. Then, one morning in 1936, headlines reported him as saying: 

“We have had about all of the New Deal that we can stand.” 

If that record of pronouncements is one of intelligent leadership, 
the country is still in a bad way. 


“STICK TO THE GOSPEL” 


In his own vigorous and trenchant style, Father James Gillis, well 
known radio speaker and editor of the Catholic World, laid bare to all 
its naked shamelessness the responsibility-evading cry of many so 
called Christians that a priest should “stick to the Gospel” and not 
dabble in social or economic problems. Those who need the strong 
meat of genuine Christian doctrine for a rather anemic spirituality, 
will find it here: 


“Those same Christians,” he says in an editorial in the Catholic 
W orld, “who, considering themselves particularly orthodox, scent heresy 
in any priest who cries out against social injustice, are fond of insisting 
that we should ‘preach the Gospel’ or ‘stick to the Gospel.’ What they 
think to be the content and extent of the Gospel they fail to make clear. 
I think they mean: 


“Keep clear of present-day actualities; make no specific applica- 
tion of the Gospel to the special problems of our day; speak and write 
of Palestine in the days of King Herod. Or go still further back. 
Moses is a safe subject. So is King David, if you don’t bring in 
Nathan’s parable of the rich man who had exceeding many sheep and 
oxen but nevertheless took the poor man’s one little ewe lamb. The 
application of that story to modern conditions might embarrass some 
members of the congregation. So, just tell the story of David and Saul, 
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or David and Jonathan. Speak of Babylon, Nineveh, Sodom and 
Gommorah, not of New York, London, Paris, Washington. 

“In a word, preach about Pharisees, Sadducees, Essenes, Herodians, 
not about malfactors of great wealth or robber barons of Wall St., or 
of stony hearted bankers and grafting politicians. True, these modern 
gentry would make the ancient tax gatherers seem by conparison philan- 
thropists, benefactors, humanitarians. But don’t say so. At least not 
from the pulpit. It would desecrate the house of God.’ 

“That I think to be what they mean who advocate ‘preaching the 
Gospel’ and leaving modern social economic problems severely alone. 
Christ Himself would not be permitted to preach His Gospel in many 
a church that calls itself by His Name. For His Gospel is inflamma- 
tory, incendiary, explosive.” 

Words like these are needed today — for all their bitter irony. For, 
after all, the hypocritical unjust stewards who sit in our pews will not 
be saved by careful and conservative avoidance of offensive truths; and 


if the latter can lead them to declare themselves, salvation will be made 
easier for the sincere. 


AGAINST THE TIDE 


Public opinion has for some time been the moulder and shaper of 
the individual American citizen’s views. It is this fact which has given 
popularity to the straw vote, the radio canvass of the man in the street, 
the cross-section poll of the nation’s opinions. The herd instinct, orig- 
inally something belonging to animals, has overwhelmed human minds; 
it is thought fatal not to think, believe, doubt, deny, scoff “with the 
herd.” 

The American Institute of Public Opinion, which scored such a 
smashing victory in predicting the recent presidential election, has con- 
ducted a poll among a cross section of the citizens of the United States 
on the question whether the dissemination of birth-prevention informa- 
tion should be legalized. The result showed that every State in the 
Union approves such dissemination — in fact that 70 per cent of the 
American people are for it. 


From that vote, self-styled social reformers, as well as individual 
rebels against the natural law, will take heart. Margaret Sanger and her 
type will flaunt it as the last and perhaps greatest argument to support 
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her “creation” of a new order of nature and the Sanger-conceived meas- 
urement of law. Individual contraceptionists, though conscience will 
still disturb them, will find support for beating down conscience in the 
many votes cast against conscience and the moral law. But the Cath- 
olic Church will go on preaching that birth-prevention is wrong. 

Nor will she apologize or excuse herself for so doing. Christ was 
her founder and a cross was His instrument, a cross that was from the 
beginning “a stumbling-block to the Gentiles and a folly to the Jews.” 
Accepting Christ means accepting the cross — whose long beam points 
the way to heaven and whose short beam represents fallen human na- 
ture uncompromisingly subjected thereto. If a man cannot accept 
Christ’s teaching on the use of sex, he cannot accept Christ: but for all 
that, Christ is still God, and His way is the only way that leads to 
heaven. 

They may poll the public until not 70 but 90 — yea 99 per cent of the 
people vote in favor of birth prevention. But the 10 per cent, or the 
1 per cent who have courage to stand up against the tide, to stand not 
with man but with God, shall be saved. 


TRACKED TO THE LAIR 


The Brooklyn Tablet, one of the more original and assertive of the 
Catholic weekly newspapers, had been beset with requests for informa- 
tion concerning the “Catholic Laymen’s League,” an organization that 
had recently appeared, whose chief operation seemed to be that of 
berating Father Coughlin. The editors of the Tablet decided to look into 
the matter. 

Neither the leaders nor the headquarters of the organization were 
found to be known in official Catholic circles of New York or Brooklyn. 
Nor had it any ecclesiastical approbation. 


The stationery of the League gave the address of headquarters at 
18 Fletcher St., New York City. It named the officials as Robert V. 
Daly, chairman, John E. McGowan, vice-president, and William R. 
Wallace, secretary. None of these men were known to diocesan au- 
thorities. Their names were not even found in the telephone book. No 
contact by telephone could be made. 


A representative of the Tablet was sent to visit 18 Fletcher St. The 
address marked a dilapidated building similar to a storehouse on a 
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narrow street near the waterfront in Manhattan. From the outside 
the building seemed to be entirely unoccupied save for a man sitting 
at a window of the second floor. 


The representative climbed the stairs to the second floor. He knocked 
at the first door, and received no answer. The second door, with no 
name on it, was open. A large man, in a sweater, was seated in a small 
dark office apparently doing nothing. He was asked if he could direct 


the caller to the headquarters of the Catholic Laymen’s League. He re- 
plied: “It is here.” 


On the gentleman’s old fashioned desk were a number of books, 
including “Every Man a King,” “The Road to War” and “Familiar 
Quotations.” Amid the books stood a can of tobacco and a can of coffee. 
Alongside the desk was a bottle of milk. 


The visitor inquired about the object, history and membership of 
the Catholic Laymen’s League, but was told nothing, except that it was 
founded to oppose and expose Father Coughlin. The matter of mem- 
bership was said to be irrelevant. The request for a meeting with 


Mr. Wallace was refused as immaterial. The identity of the man in the 
office was not revealed. 


From dark and secret places nothing wholesome can spring. The 


Catholic Laymen’s League Opposed to Political Ecclesiasticism, ap- 
parently cannot stand the rays of light. 


SMASHING MISCONCEPTIONS 


The public thirst to know something of what goes on in Catholic 
convents has recently been given to drink through the medium of the 
film “Cloistered” which is the actual reproduction of the daily life of 
the Sisters of Our Lady of Charity and the Good Shepherd at Angers, 
France. And non-Catholic mistrust and misinformation concerning 
such a life has been dealt a death blow. 


When the film was shown at the Art Cinema Theatre in Pittsburgh 
a few weeks ago, all previous attendance records were broken and the 
picture had to be held over an extra week. More noteworthy still, the 
secular Press critics were unreserved in their praise and admiration. 


When such critics praise such a picture, there is more in it than just 
another good movie. 
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For example, the Pittsburgh Press critic says: “For the first time we 
are permitted to gaze upon the rituals, the daily tasks, the ceremonials, 
the intimate details of life within a cloistered convent. Permission for 
the making of this most unusual and absorbing picture was granted by 
Pope Pius only after persistent urging by the French movie director, 
Robert Alexandre. 


“This, as Catholics know, was a most amazing concession but the 
wisdom of it should bear fruit not only in inspiration to members 
of the Church but also in smashing misconceptions of outsiders. The 
open-minded non-Catholic or even pagan should find ‘Cloistered’ a 
treasury of authentic information as well as a graphic and beautiful 
example of cinematic art.” 


The critic of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph says: “Cloistered is 
not only an educational document, because it is the first glimpse of life 
behind a convent’s walls, but it is an inspirational picture, creating a 
mood that is akin to reverence.” 


It is to be hoped that wherever stories like that of the infamous 
Maria Monk have been circulated, the people will be given an oppor- 
tunity to efface its memory by viewing this picture. So truth will efface 
falsehood and calumny once more. 


OUTLETS FOR ANGER 
It is interesting to note what different means have been used by 
different people to conquer their tempers. 
The father of Charlotte Bronte, the novelist, had a peculiar outlet. 
Whenever he felt his temper rising or violent anger coming on, he 


would go out alone into the woods and fire off his pistol at the clouds, 
using blank cartridges. 


During his last illness even, he found release from his temper just 
in pulling the trigger when tempted to anger. Finally, however, his 
hand grew so weak that he could not even press the stiff spring, so he 
sent the pistol off to a jeweler to have another spring put in which would 
go off more easily at his pressure. He died three days after he did this, 
and right up to the end continued to pull away at the trigger. 


How habits cling to the end! And if one developes the habit of 
saying a prayer in anger — that too would cling to the end. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


GOD DESERVES OUR LOVE 
Consider, in the first place, that 
God deserves your love, because he 
has loved you before you loved 
him, and because he 


a tion "2S been the first of 
for Death” ™ all to love you. I have 


loved thee with an 

everlasting love. Your parents 
have been the first to love you on 
this earth; but they have loved you 
only after they have known you. 
Before your father or mother 
came into the world, God loved 
you: even before the world was 
created, he loved you. And how 
long before the creation of the 
world did God love you? Perhaps 
a thousand years, or a thousand 
ages? It is useless to count years 
or ages; God has loved you from 
eternity. I have loved thee with an 
everlasting love; therefore have I 
drawn thee, taking pity on thee. 
In a word, as long as he has been 
God, he has loved you; as long as 
he has loved himself, he has loved 
you. Hence the holy virgin St. 
Agnes had reason to say: “I am 
prevented by another lover.” 
When the world and creatures 
sought her love, she answered: 
“No, I cannot love you. My God 
has been the first to love me; it is 
but just, then, that I should con- 
secrate all my love to him alone.” 
Thus has God loved you from 
all eternity and through pure love 
has taken you from among so 
many men whom he could create; 
he has given you existence and 
placed you in the world. For the 
love of you, God has created so 
many other beautiful creatures, 
that they might serve you, and re- 


mind you of the love which he has 
borne to you, and of the love 
which you owe to him. “Heaven 
and earth,” says St. Augustine, 
“tell me to love Thee.” When the 
saint looked at the sun, the moon, 
the stars, the mountains, the 
rivers, they appeared to him to 
speak, and say: “Augustine, love 
your God; for he has created us 
for you, that you might love him.” 
LOVE: THE ESSENCE OF 
PERFECTION 

The whole sanctity and perfec- 
tion of a soul consists in loving 
Jesus Christ, our God, our sover- 
eign good, and our 


eee a Redeemer. Whoever 
pig mee a loves me, says Jesus 


Jesus Christ” Christ himself, shall 
be loved by my Eter- 
nal Father: My Father loves you 
because you have loved Me. Some, 
says St. Francis de Sales, make 
perfection consist in an austere 
life; others in prayer; others in 
frequenting the sacraments ; others 
in alms-deeds. But they deceive 
themselves; perfection consists in 
loving God with our whole heart. 
The Apostle wrote: Above all 
things . . . have charity, which is 
the bond of perfection. It is char- 
ity which keeps united and pre- 
serves all the virtues that render a 
man perfect. Hence St. Augustine 
said: “love God and do whatever 
you please;” because a soul that 
loves God is taught by that same 
love never to do anything that will 
displease him, and to leave noth- 
ing undone that may please him. 
MEANS TO ACQUIRE LOVE 
Jesus Christ ought to be our 
whole love. He is worthy of it, 
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both because he is a God of in- 
finite goodness, and because he has 
loved us to such an excess, that he 
died for us. Oh, how great are our 

. obligations to Jesus 
erm cts Christ! All the goods 

ristian s . ° 
Rule of Life’ We enjoy, all our in- 

spirations, calls, par- 
dons, helps, hopes, consolations, 
sweetnesses, and loving affections, 
come to us through Jesus Christ. 
Let us see by what means we are 
to acquire this love of Jesus 
Christ. 

In the first place, we must de- 
sire to have this love of Jesus 
Christ, and we must, therefore, 
often ask him to give it to us, espe- 
cially in our prayers, in our Com- 
munions, and in the visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament. And this grace 
must also be sought for at the 
hands of the ever-blessed Mary, 
from our guardian angel and our 
holy patrons ; that they may enable 
us to love Jesus Christ. St. Francis 
de Sales says that the grace of lov- 
ing Jesus Christ contains all other 
graces in itself; because he who 
truly loves Jesus Christ cannot be 
wanting in any virtue. 

In the second place, if we wish 
to acquire the love of Jesus Christ, 
we must detach our hearts from 
all earthly affections; divine love 
will find no place in a heart ‘that is 
full of this world. St. Philip Neri 
used to say: “The love we give to 
creatures is all so much taken 
from God.” 

In the third place we must often 
exercise ourselves especially when 
we pray, in making acts of love to 
Jesus Christ. Acts of love are the 
fuel with which we keep alive the 
fire of holy charity. Let us make 
acts of love and complacency, say- 
ing: “My Jesus, I rejoice that 
thou art infinitely happy, and that 


Thy eternal Father loves Thee as 
much as himself!’ Of benevo- 
lence: “I wish, my Jesus, that all 
could know and love Thee!” Of 
predilection, as: “My Jesus, I 
love Thee more than all things! I 
love Thee more than myself!” Let 
us also make acts of contrition, 
which are called acts of sorrowful 
love. 

In the fourth place, if anyone 
wishes to make sure of being in- 
flamed with love towards Jesus 
Christ, let him often try to medi- 
tate on his Passion. It was re- 
vealed to a holy solitary, that no 
exercise was more efficacious in 
enkindling love, than the consider- 
ation of the sufferings and igno- 
miny which Jesus Christ endured 
for love of us. I say, it is impos- 
sible that a-soul, meditating often 
on the Passion of Christ, should 
be able to resist his love. Do you 
often then make your meditation 
on the Passion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Do so at least every Fri- 
day, the day on which he died for 
the love of us. 

A SOURCE OF DIVINE LOVE 

Holy Communion, as_ St. 
Thomas teaches, infuses divine 
charity into the heart. Jesus Christ 

protested that he came 


From “The into the world for no 
True Spouse 

ot Ieaee other purpose than to 
Christ” kindle in our souls 


the holy fire of divine 
love. I came to cast fire upon the 
earth, and what will I but that it 
be kindled? The Venerable Father 
Olimpio of the Order of Thea- 
tines, used to say, that there is no 
mystery of redemption more apt 
to inflame us with the love of 
Jesus Christ than the sacrament of 
the altar in which he gives himself 
entirely to us, and pours forth all 
his love. 
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ASCETICISM 
Meditations and 
Spiritual Readings from 
St. Alphonsus, in 8 
volumes, arranged ac- 
cording to the seasons 
of the ecclesiastical 





Books reviewed here may be 
ordered through The Liguorian. 
These comments represent the 
honest Opinions of the review- 
ers, with neither criticism nor 
deserving praise withheld. 


Publishing Co., 257 W. 
17th St., New York. 

The author has pre- 
pared this prayerbook 
for children with two 
predominant principles 
in mind: that in speak- 








year. Arranged and 
edited by the Rev. J. 
B. Coyle, C.Ss.R. Published by the Tal- 
bot Press, 89 Talbot St., Dublin, Ireland. 
Price, in black cloth, 5 shillings per 
volume; in black paste grain, with gilt 
lettering, per set, £5; in black morocco, 
with gilt lettering, per set, £6. Case given 
with complete sets. 

Few works of a spiritual nature have 
appeared in our time that have received 
so enthusiastic a welcome as this set of 
meditations and readings. In Ireland, 
where the work appeared, the clergy, 
higher and lower, educators, religious and 
lay people have poured in their con- 
gratulations upon the editor and made 
known their gratitude for his work. The 
fact that the spiritual works of St. Al- 
phonsus have numbered their copies sold 
in the millions, the fact that he is one 
of the outstanding spiritual writers of 
modern times, gives these volumes a 
reputation sight unseen; and when their 
appropriate divisions of matter are 
studied it becomes evident that they are 
a treasure. Religious communities that 
have been using St. Alphonsus for medi- 
tation and spiritual reading will -find 
that this new arrangement of his work 
spares them all the trouble of searching 
for appropriate material for the different 
seasons. Individuals looking for a genu- 
ine means of spiritualizing the day can 
find no better guide. The volumes are 
divided as follows: Vol. I. Advent to 
Epiphany; Vol. II. Epiphany to Sep- 
tuagesima; Vol. III. Sexagesima to 
Easter; Vol. IV. Easter to Ascension; 
Vol. V. Pentecost to Corpus Christi; 
Vols. VI, VII, VIII. After Pentecost. — 
D. F. M. 

Pray Always. A New Prayerbook for 
Little Children. By Rev. Alphonse Sau- 
sen, O.S.B. With 30 illustrations, 25 in 
color. Bound in 12 different styles, with 
prices according to binding from 30 cents 
to $2.00. Published by the Catholic Book 


ing to or writing 
for children, simplicity 
in thought and simplicity in language 
are indispensable. This may sound like 
belaboring the obvious, but some of our 
children’s prayerbooks prove that it 
needs to be belabored. This author has 
departed from the wording and methods 
of many other children’s prayerbooks and 
has brought out something original. For 
example, he has done a great service in 
dividing the examination of conscience for 
children into two parts, 1) including 
only those sins that are or may easily be 
mortal, and 2) including only venial sins. 
This departure will remove much of the 
danger always present that children will 
think light sins grave and vice versa. 
The Mass prayers, prayers for the Way 
of the Cross, etc., are of the simplest. 
The more elaborate editions of this 
prayerbook will make splendid First 
Communion gifts, the cheaper ones may 
be given with profit at any time.— 


D. F. M 
BIOGRAPHY 

St. Philomena, Virgin Martyr and 
Wonder-Worker. By Cecily Hallack. 
Published by the Anthonian Press, Temple 
St., Dublin C. 14. 143 pages. 

There is nothing in the records of 
hagiography more strange and striking 
than the story of St. Philomena. Her 
life unfolds itself backwards, with a 
divine disregard for time that is in itself 
something of an evidence of the timeless- 
ness of heaven. Her bones were found 
sealed up in a Roman catacomb in the 
year 1802, with the inscription on the 
tomb: “Peace to you, Philomena.” Evi- 
dence showed that she had been buried 
there as a martyr in the 2nd or 3rd 
century. That was all. But a priest of a 
needy and decaying parish, visiting Rome 
and asking for the relics of some saint 
to take back home to his flock, after 
much difficulty received those of St. 
Philomena, and then the wonders be- 
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gan. The bones were placed in a wax 
like figure of a young girl designed in 
rather amateur, not to say miserable 
taste, but after the figure was locked in 
a glass casing, the saint took care of her 
appearance by changing the complexion, 
posture, and proportions of the figure 
until it was a thing of exquisite beauty. 
Astounding miracles and favors showed 
Philomena to be not only alive in heaven, 
but even revealed the character of her 
soul. Not satisfied with this indirect 
revelation of herself, she told her actual 
life story to three different persons liv- 
ing in different places, unknown to one 
another, and it is one of the most roman- 
tic stories out of the ages of persecution. 
The name of Cecily Hallack as narrator 
of this account of the saint’s discovery, 
miracles, and self revelation, is recom- 
mendation enough; we wish all popular 
biography of saints could be touched 
with as deft and understanding a hand. 
—D.F.M. 

Church History — For the use of Sec- 
ondary Schools. By Rev. Sidney A. 
Raemers, Ed.M., Ph.D. Published by 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., & 
London, Eng. xi, 564 pages. Price $2.25. 
(1936). 

Dr. Raemers, in his preface, again re- 
minds us that our Catholic High School 
students generally have but a very meagre 
knowledge of Church History. — This is 
due to two principal reasons, first, that 
our Catholic High Schools follow too 
blindly the staid curriculum of the Public 
High Schools, and, second, that no suit- 
able book has been printed thus far 
that would permit the general adoption 
of Church History as a regular study in 
our Catholic Schools. This new Church 
History by Dr. Raemers is well suited for 
a text book in our Catholic High Schools. 
It covers the complete field of Church 
History up to the current year (1936) 
briefly, simply, in a narrative style, with- 
out argumentation. Its divisions are well 
marked and it is profusely illustrated and 
exceptionally well indexed (14 double 
column pages given to the index alone). 
— And when we remember that this book 
is written for high school students, we 
cannot call him to task for not noting the 
specific references to authors consulted, 
but must be content with the general 
references that he makes in the text 
itself. 


If any director of a Catholic High 
School has hesitated in introducing 
Church History into the curriculum due 
to not having a suitable text book, I 


am sure that he will hesitate no longer 


after examining Dr. Raemers’ Church 
History.— G. J. L. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Psychology. A Class Manual in the 
Philosophy of Organic and Rational Life. 
By Paul J. Glenn, Ph.D., S.T.D. Pub- 
lished by B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo. 391 
pages. Price, $2.50. 

Dr. Glenn gives an interesting presenta- 
tion of the traditional scholastic psy- 
chology. His arrangment and progression 
of thought is, on the whole, quite sound, 
the ‘doctrine is solid; but the point of 
greatest merit is, perhaps, that of inter- 
est. The great number of anecdotes, ex- 
amples and _ illustrations immediately 
arouses and then holds the attention of 
the reader. The chapter format is also 
worthy of praise, for each chapter begins 
wtih a brief sketch of the contents and 
ends with a summary of the doctrine 
presented. The book is well suited to its 
purpose as a manual or text for advanced 
high school or early college students. 
Whatever defects of doctrine, as for in- 
stance the attribution of the power of 
locomotion to all sentient bodies, and 
the confusion of sensation with percep- 
tion; and of presentation, such as the oc- 
casional failure to make the most of an 
argument — which the book may contain, 
can be corrected by the professor in the 
class-room.— C. W. 


LITURGY 

Orate Fratres. Tenth Anniversary Num- 
ber. Published by the Liturgical Press, 
Collegeville, Minn. 104 pages. Price, 50 
cents. 

The Orate Fratres, a monthly peri- 
odical, has for ten years carried the ban- 
ner of the liturgical movement before 
American Catholics. It has done a mag- 
nificent work. The effect has already been 
seen in the revival of liturgical altars, 
the growing enthusiasm for liturgical 
music, the large number of books that, 
at least indirectly, and more often di- 
rectly, owe their inspiration to the work 
of the Benedictine Fathers at College- 
ville, and above all, the widespread use 
of the Missal by the faithful at Mass 
and the beginnings of the use of the 
Breviary in the vernacular for daily 
prayers. If that is not a record of achieve- 
ment in ten years’ time, no record will 
ever be made. We are not so sanguine as 
to be under the impression that these 
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effects are universally felt as yet, or 
even predominantly, but the trend is 
unmistakeable. 

This anniversary issue of the periodical 
is an enlarged one (104 pages) containing 
a treasure of liturgical lore. There are 
excellent monographs on the Liturgy and 
the Scriptures, the Liturgy and Catholic 
Action, the Liturgy and Asceticism, the 
Liturgical Movement and the Catholic 
Press, and other studies. The whole might 
be called a conspectus of the present 
state of the liturgical movement. We rec- 
ommend it warmly to priests and lay 
people, to study clubs and schools. For 
ourselves, we feel deeply grateful to the 
editors for the work of the past ten 
years, and congratulate them sincerely. 


: —D. F. M. 

The Liturgical Year. A Study Club 
Outline. Published by the Liturgical Press, 
Collegeville, Minn. 16 pages. Price, 5 
cents. 

The Study Club idea has taken hold, 
in some places more tenaciously than in 
others according to the leadership pro- 
vided. For those clubs that have set out 
to wrest from the Liturgy its glorious 
meaning and fruits, this outline will 
prove a valuable guide. It presents an 
outline for the study of each part of the 
ecclesiastical year: the Christmas cycle, 
the Easter Cycle, the fixed feasts of Our 
Lord, His Blessed Mother and the saints. 

—D. F. M. 


The following Sunday Missals may now 
be obtained: 

The Sunday Missal. Edited by Rev. 
F. X. Lasance. 1936 and 1937 editions. 
Published by Benziger. 1936 edition, 15 
cents. 1937 edition, 25 cents. 

The earlier edition of Father Lasance’s 
Missal for Sundays and feasts has the 
advantage of smaller size and greater 
flexibility of binding. A quite exhaustive 
study plan precedes the text of the 
liturgy of the Mass, with illustrative cuts 
and diagrams. The 1937 edition has been 
enlarged, more study material introduced 
into the preface, clearer type used and 
more pictures. The book is rather stiffly 
bound but is for that reason more per- 
manently serviceable. The 1936 edition is 
3% by 5% inches; the 1937—35 by 
5%. 

The Sunday Missal. Edited by Callan 
and McHugh. Published by P. J. Kenedy. 
Price, 20 cents each; 15 cents in quanti- 
ties. This Missal is designed especially for 


parochial use. It has introduced every 
festive Mass that will supplant a regular 
Sunday Mass through the years 1937 — 
38 —’39— 40. If 500 or more copies 
are ordered, the printers will put the 
name of the parish Church on the cover 
free. The simplicity that Callan and Mc- 
Hugh have introduced into the arrange- 
ment of the Missal for the use of the laity 
is well known. This issue has an intro- 
ductory explanation of the Missal and 
the Mass, and concludes with other de- 
votions for the faithful. — D. F. M. 


PAMPHLETS 

Learn of Me. First Lessons in the 
Catechism. By Josephine Van Dyke 
Brownson. — Explanations for a Stranger 
Attending Catholic Services. — Published 
by Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, 
Indiana. Single copy, 10 cents; postpaid; 
$3.00 per hundred, postage extra. 

Two new editions of two very service- 
able and commendable pamphlets. The 
Catechism should be very handy when 
there is time for only an emergency in- 
struction; for instance, where churches 
and priests are few and far between. It 
is well done and contains besides all the 
ordinary daily Catholic prayers. Quite 
practical.— As a little handbook or in- 
troduction for a stranger attending Cath- 
olic services, this pamphlet is well ar- 
ranged, simple, comprehensive and en- 
lightening. 

The Sacrament of Catholic Action. By 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Published by The 
Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Missouri. Single 
copies 10 cents; 50 copies, $4.00; 100 
copies, $7.00. 

The “story” of Confirmation told fully 
and completely. The first Confirmation in 
the Cenacle on Pentecost; what the Sac- 
rament of Confirmation means for us, 
why we must receive the Holy Ghost, 
what it means to us today. A valuable 
addition to book-rack literature. 

How to be Happy. Published by the 
International Catholic Truth Society, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Single copy, 10 cents; 
100 copies, $7.00. 

A series of short, practical little sug- 
gestions on how to make our own lives 
and the lives of those about us, really 
happy. Not just a collection of sweet 
sentiments, but solid advice drawn from 
various sources: “Let us do good, let us 
avoid evil, and we shall be happy.” 

— M.S. B. 
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, Catholic Events x 


Places: 


In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on February 19, 20, 21, a Catholic Press Congress 
was held under the auspices of the Catholic School Press Association, especially 
under the inspiration and leadership of its president, J. L. O’Sullivan, dean of the 
School of Journalism at Marquette University. An overflow crowd of delegates 
from Catholic high schools and Colleges, Catholic educators, Catholic journalists 
and writers attended all the sessions. The Congress resulted in a stirring up of 
intense enthusiasm for the application of truly Catholic principles in journalism. 
Dr. Ross J. Hoffman, convert professor of history at New York University, spoke 
on the need of “historic sense” in interpreting news and events and showed that 
in a true sense only a Catholic to whom there is a real unity and meaning in all 
history, can have that necessary historical sense. Dr. Anthony Pegis, professor 
of philosophy at Marquette University, spoke on the philosophy of the Catholic 
Press, showing that this is only a normal fruit of the Catholic life, and pointing 
out how it should fulfill its mission on that ground. Dr. Paul Hanly Furfey, 
professor of sociology at Catholic University and author of “Fire on the Earth,” 
aroused the Congress to a glowing appreciation of its mission by: outlining the 
warfare between the Kingdom of Christ and the Kingdom of Satan in the world 
of today. There were other speakers, discussion meetings, a Catholic Press ex- 
hibit, the whole marking a high point in the progress of Catholic journalism in 
America. 





In Spain, according to an uncensored dispatch from Captain Francis McCul- 
lagh, noted war correspondent, the Nationalists are sure to win the civil war they 
are now waging against the Reds. He claims that 80 per cent of the people in 
Madrid are friendly to General Franco, that the latter intends to make it the new 
capital of Spain and is therefore deliberately sparing it from destruction. If he 
wished he could cut off the water supply of Madrid and thereby produce a water 
famine that would force surrender in 48 hours. The neutral zone that Franco 
designated is being used by the Nationalists, not for the safey of women and 
children, but for storing arms and training recruits. Despite all these things, 
General Franco has planned every inch of his campaign and his victory is in- 
evitable, according to the dispatch. 


In Orisaha, Vera Crus State, Mexico, a public uprising against religious in- 
tolerance has been precipitated by wanton police action. On Sunday, February 14, 
a group of about 75 persons gathered clandestinely in the private home of Rev. 
Jose Maria Flores to hear Mass, a privilege denied them by public authorities. 
Shortly after, police agents broke into the house and attempted to arrest the priest. 
The people tried to prevent the arrest, but other officers were called in, and when 
the people attempted to escape, the police fired on them, killing a boy and a girl. 
The rest were herded to jail, though released later. The killing of the two chil- 
dren was the signal for an orderly but determined revolt against the religious 
intolerance of the State. The body of the girl was carried through the streets; 
50,000 Catholics seized several of the closed churches and took turns standing 
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guard over them. Federal troops were sent to preserve order, but seemed to be 
under orders to avoid any violence and have not been trying to recapture and close 
the churches. Both President Cardenas and Governor Miguel Aleman of Vera 
Cruz seem alarmed and apparently are taking pains that the people be aroused no 
further. The law in the State of Vera Cruz up to the time of this incident per- 
mitted the State to authorize one priest to function for each 100,000 Catholics; 
but no priest had as yet been so authorized. 


In England, after a debate which placed the Anglican episcopate in complete 
disunion, a motion to refuse “Communion” to persons divorced and remarried was 
voted down. Only two bishops cast votes in favor of the motion, and the result- 
ing decision gives the individual bishops power to do as they please about admitting 
divorced persons to “Communion.” The difficulty which caused the violent dispute 
arose from the principle laid down, that, since the Angelican Church is a State 
Church, it could hardly pronounce a thing wrong which another department of 
the State, viz., the judiciary, had pronounced right. Divorce is legal in Eng- 
land; therefore, it was argued, the State Church must say it is good. 


Persons: 


The Holy Father, throughout his illness, has retained the full vigor of his 
intellectual faculties, and according to most recent reports, is now greatly improved 
in his physical condition. His physician, Father Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M., reports 
that the illness has had the salutary effect of forcing the pontiff to moderate the 
heavy daily schedule he had carried on for many years. 


The Most Rev. Augustine J. Shinner, Titular Bishop of Sala, former bishop 
of Superior, Wisconsin, and of Spokane, Washington, died at Milwaukee on 
January 7 at the age of 73. He was the first native son of the Milwaukee arch- 
diocese to be named to the episcopate, being appointed to the newly erected See of 
Superior in 1905. In January, 1913, he resigned his See, but when the See of 
Spokane was created in December, 1913, he was made its first Ordinary. 


Father Michael Earls, S.J., widely known author and poet, died January 31 of 
a heart attack in New York. He had been professor of English literature at Holy 
Cross College for over 20 years. At the time of his death he was the faculty 
representative of the alumni of Holy Cross College. 


Dr. Alexis Carrel, of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, has been 
designated to receive the Newman Award for 1936 from the Newman foundation 
of the University of Illinois. The award in the form of a gold medal is given 
annually for an outstanding contribution to the enrichment of human life in the 
fields of literature, art, science or humanitarianism. Dr. Carrel’s chief contribu- 
tions have been developing technique for transplanting limbs and organs; discover- 
ing a method for keeping wounds free from infection; research in blood vessel 
surgery. He is the author of the popular work: “Man, the Unknown.” 


Two Negro Oblate Sisters of Providence celebrated major jubilees in Balti- 
more, Maryland, on January 17. One was Sister Mary Augustine, who celebrated 
her 70th anniversary as a member of the negro Congregation; the other was Sister 
Mary Evangelistea, who celebrated her 50th anniversary of the same. Archbishop 
Curley pontificated at a Solemn Jubilee Mass at St. Francis Convent, the mother- 
house of the Sisters, on the occasion. 
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Luci 


“Did Johnny take his medicine like a 
man?” 
“Yes, he made an awful fuss.” 


“Look here, Uncle Mose, I’m not com- 
plaining if at times you put a litte water 
into the milk you deliver; but I won't 
stand for any thirty-five per cent water 
like you brought yesterday morning.” 

“Yassuh, boss! But you-all knows Ah’s 
neber gone to school, and Ah don’t know 
dese ‘per cents’ very well.” 

*% 

Johnny: “Do you believe in love at 
first sight ?” 

Catherine (who has just met him): 
“Certainly not.” 

Johnny: “Don’t get discouraged. I'll 
be around to see you again.” 

* 

Judge: “What makes you think this 
man was drunk?” 

’ Officer: “He was having an argument 
with a man in an auto, your honor.” 

Judge: “That doesn’t prove he was 
drunk.” 

Officer: “No, your honor; but there 
wasn’t any man in the auto.” 

% 

Bride: “I am sorry, Egbert dear, but 
that old butcher cheated us.” 

Egbert: “How so, darling?” 

Bride: “The old meanie sold me a 
turkey that didn’t have any stuffing in 
it.” 

* i 

Speed Fiend (as he slowed down a 
bit): “Gosh! Don’t you feel glad you’re 
alive!” ; 

Timid Passenger: “Glad isn’t the word 
—I’m amazed.” 

* 

“No, my dear, we can’t go to Bar 
Harbor this summer; we must think of 
the bills we owe.” 

“But can’t we think of them at Bar 
Harbor ?” 

* 

“Why were you driving so fast this 
morning ?” 

“Well, the judge fined me $5.00 for 
speeding yesterday, and he _ couldn’t 
change my $10 bill, so he told me to go 
and speed it out.” 


Interval s 


Vicar’s Wife (engaging maid): “Have 
you any religious views?” 

Maid: “No, mum; but I’ve got some 
nice picture postcards of Brighton and 
Worthing.” 

* 


Mrs. Jones: “Aren’t you afraid the 
birds will eat your seeds? You should 
put up a scarecrow.” 

Mrs. Brown: “Oh, it’s not worth it. 
There’s always one of us in the garden.” 


* 


Father: “The man who marries my 
daughter will get a prize.” 
Ardent Suitor: “May I see it please?” 


%* 


Artist: “Whatever success I have had, 
I owe it all to the telephone.” 

Friend: “How’s that?” 

Artist: “Well, while I was waiting for 
them to give me the right number I 
practiced drawing on a pad.” 


* 


It was Jake Gross’ first day on the 
farm. At 3:30 his Uncle Zeke rudely 
roused him from his slumbers. 

“What’s the matter;” queried Jake. 

“Time to go to work.” 

“What doin’?” 

“Reaping.” 

“Reaping what?” 

“Oats.” 

“Are they wild?” 

“Sure not.” 

“Well, if they aren’t wild, what’s the 
use of sneaking up on them in the dark ?” 


* 


Jack was looking over the dictionary 
and once he laughed aloud. 

“Why are you laughing?” asked Dot, 
“is your book interesting?” 

“No, not interesting,” answered Jack, 
“but amusing. It spells words so dif- 
ferent from the way I spell them.” 


* 


Professor: “Now if I were to be 
flogged, what would that be?” 

Class (in unison): “That would be 
corporal punishment.” 

Professor: “But if I were to be be- 
headed ?” 

Class (still in unison): “Oh, that would 

be capital!” 
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